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C^ke  (Jld  ano  ike  OXew 

Whatever  the  past  year  has  done  to  the  economic  world,  it  has  brought  un- 
paralleled prosperity  to  the  great  Church  Sunday  School  work.  Never  before  have  our 
assembly  halls  been  so  crowded;  never  has  there  been  greater  enthusiasm  in  and  loyalty  to 
the  Cause.  Since  our  conventions  last  year  Sunday  School  morale  has  been  decidedly  uplifted 
and  the  desire  to  teach  with  the  spirit  increased.  With  the  whole  Church  earnestly  engaged 
in  Gospel  study  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve  Sunday  mormtig,  that  period  has 
taken  on  a  new  and  glorious  significance. 

Now,  with  this  good  record  behind  us  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  coming  year — 
1934. 

A  great  field  of  opportunity  lies  before  us  "and  it  is  white  already  to  harvest;  and  lo, 
he  that  thrusteth  in  his  sickle  with  his  might,  the  same  layeth  up  in  store  that  be  perisheth 
not,  but  bringeth  salvation  to  his  soul." 

With  this  thought  taken  from  the  I>octrine  and  Covenants  in  mind  we  wish  our  30,000 
Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board, 
David  O.  McKay, 
Stephen  L.  Richards, 
A.  Hamer  Reiser,  Geo.  D.  Pyper, 

General  Secretary.  General  Superintendency. 


Sunday  School  V^otes  and  D^ews 


1934  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
CONVENTIONS 

Theme:  "For  every  child  spiritual  and 
moral  training  to  help  him  to  stand  firm  un- 
der the  pressure  of  life." 

First  Session 

Stake  Board  Meeting 

10  A.  M.  to  10.30  A.  M. 

For  Stake  Presidency,  High  Council  and 
members  of  the  Stake  Sunday  School 
Board. 

Song:     "Thanks  for  the  Sabbath  School." 

Prayer: 

Topic:  The  Functions  and  Opportunities  of 
tiie  Stake  Board.  (Subjects  to  be  treated 
to  be  selected  from  the  following  "Check 
List.") 

How  the  Stake  Board  Should  be  Organized. 

Suggested  Programs  for  Stake  Board  Meet- 
ings. 

The  Tools  of  Teaching  Project. 

How  Sunday  School  Preparation  Meetings 
Promote  Efficiency. 

How  to  Establish  Congenial  Relations  Be- 
tween the  Stake  Board  and  Ward  Work- 
ers. 

How  to  Increase  Attendance  at  Union  Meet- 
ing. 

Methods  of  Using  Sunday  School  Lesson 
Quarterlies. 

How  to  Assemble  a  Supply  of  Visual  Aids. 

The  Teacher-Training  Functions  of  the 
Stake  Board, 

Ideals  to  be  Attained  in  Sunday  School 
Opening  Exercises. 

Ideals  to  be  Attained  in  Sunday  School  Class 
Work. 

The  Art  of  Conducting  a  Sunday  School. 

How  to  Use  Records  and  Reports  to  Pro- 
mote the  Growth  and  Improvement  of  a 
Sunday  School. 

How  to  Finance  the  Activities  of  the  Stake 
Board. 

Teaching  the  Gospel  with  Music  and  Song. 

How  to  Increase  Attendance  at  Svmday 
School. 

How  to  Conduct  a  Junior  Sunday  School. 

How  to  Secure  Co-operation  and  Unity  of 
Action. 

Melchizedek  Priesthood  Weekly  Quorum  or 
Group  Meeting  and  the  Stmday  School. 

The  Melchizedek  Quorums  and  the  Gospel 
Doctrine  Class. 

General  Session 

10:30  A.  M.  to  12  Noon 

For  Stake  Presidency,  members  of  the  High 
Council,  Stake  Board,  Priesthood  Officers 


and  group  leaders.  Bishoprics,  Ward 
Superintendency,  Officers  and  Teachers, 
members  of  Correlation  Committees  in- 
cluding Aaronic  Priesthood  Supervisors. 
Song:  "How  Firm  a  Foimdation."  (No. 
87.)  Under  the  direction  of  a  General 
Board  member. 
Prayer: 

Standing  Roll  Call. 

Greeting    and    Introduction    of    Theme — 
Representative    of    the    General    Superin- 
tendency. 
Song  Service — Under  the  direction  of  a  Gen- 
eral Board  Member. 

Songs  to  be  selected  from  the  following  :^^ 
"Jehovah,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth." 

(No.  249.) 
"I   Know  That  My  Redeemer  Lives.' 

(No.  272.) 
"Sunshine  in  the  Soul."     (No.  165.) 
"How  Gentle  God's  Commands."    (No. 

287.) 
"Count  Your  Blessings."     (No.  218.)  , 
Address:     The  Theme  and  the  Gospel — 

General  Board  Member. 
Address:   The  Theme  and  the  Teacher — 

General  Board  Member. 
Song:      "Let   Us    All    Press    On."    (No. 
152) — Under  the  direction  of  a  General 
Board  Member. 
Benediction. 

Afternoon  Session 

1  P.  M. 

(For  same  groups  as  attended  the 

morning  session) 

Song:  "True  to  the  Faith."  (No.  179.) 
— ^Under  the  direction  of  a  General 
Board  Member. 

Prayer. 

Address:  The  Theme  and  the  Individ- 
ual— General  Board  Member. 

Department    Sessions:      (60    minutes.)  — 

Re-assembly 

Scripture  Reading   (in  concert) : 

"Wherefore,  lift  up  your  hearts  and  re- 
joice, and  gird  up  your  loins,  and  take 
upon  you  my  whole  armor,  that  ye  may 
be  able  to  withstand  the  evil  day,  having 
done  all,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand. 

"Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins 
girt  about  with  truth,  having  on  the  breast- 
plate of  righteousness,  and  your  feet  shod 
with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace, 
which  I  have  sent  mine  angels  to  commit 
imto  you; 

"Taking  the  shield  of  faith  wherewith 
ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked; 
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"And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and 
the  sword  of  my  Spirit,  which  I  will  pour 
out  upon  you,  and  my  word  which  I  re- 
veal unto  you,  and  be  agreed  as  touching 
all  things  whatsoever  ye  ask  of  me,  and 
be  faithful  until  I  come,  and  ye  shall  be 
caught  up,  that  where  I  am  ye  shall  be 
also.    Amen." 

—  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  27:n'lo.) 

Benediction. 

Department  Programs 

The  department  programs  will,  in  the  main, 
be  based  upon  the  theme  of  the  convention 
as  applied  to  each. 

DATES  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
CONVENTIONS— 1934 

January  14,  1934:  ,-,  c    i 

Cottonwood  and  Oquirrh  at  Grant  btake 
Tabernacle— 33rd  South  and  State;  Salt 
Lake  and  Pioneer  at  Pioneer  Stake  Hall. 

January  21,  1934:  j  r-       •. 

Mt.  Ogden  and  Ogden;  Grant  and  Granite. 

January  28,  1934:  ,         r  ,  j 

Weber   and   North   Weber;   Liberty   and 

Ensign. 

February  11,  1934: 

Alpine,  Timpanogos  and  Lehi  at  American 
Fork;  Palmyra,  Nebo,  Tintic  and  Juab  at 
Payson. 

February  18,  1934:  ,   t^  ,  u     * 

Box  Elder;  Utah,  Sharon  and  Kolob  at 
Provo;  Parowan  (c),  Zion  Park  (c). 

February  25,  1934:  ^     ,      ^    r^    u 

Bear  River  and  Malad  at  Garland;  Cache, 
Logan  and  Hyrtmi  at  Logan;  Kanab  (c), 
Maricopa  (c). 

March  4,  1934: 

Morgan  (u). 

March  11,  1934:  ,  ,,         ■ 

South  Sanpete,  North  Sanpete  and  Moroni; 
Los  Anveles  and  Hollywood  at  Wilshire 
Ward;  Raft  River  (c),  Panguitch  (c), 
Boise  (c),  San  Juan  (c),  Juarez  (c),  St. 
Joseph    (c). 

March  18,  1934:  ^     _  ^ 

North  Davis  and  South  Davis  at  Kays- 
ville;  Benson,  Franklin  and  Oneida  at 
Preston;  Moapa  (c),  St.  George  (c).  Star 
Valley  (c),  Young  (c).  Union  (c),  San 
Luis  (c). 

March  24-25,  1934:  ,     ,   , 

Carbon  (c),  Beaver  (u),  Millard  (c). 
Deseret  (c);  Woodruff  and  Lyman  (u); 
East  Jordan  and  West  Jordan  at  Midvale. 

(Remaining  conferences  will  be  published 
in  the  February  issue.) 


SUPERINTENDENTS'  TICKLER 

(In  the  August  issue  of  the  Instmctor 
activities  for  five  months  were  suggested  in 
a  "Memorandum  Calendar  for  Superintend- 
ents". The  following  is  intended  to  serve  the 
same  purpose.) 

JANUARY: 

Equipment 

L  Devote  the  month  to  intensive  effort  to- 
ward providing  every  class  with  equipment 
for  effective  work: 

1.  Class  room  conveniences  and  decora- 
tions. Cheerful,  comfortable,  attrac- 
tive class  rooms  increase  attendance, 
promote  learning,  help  solve  problems 
of    discipline,    improve    morale,    and 

make  teaching  easier  and  more  en- 
joyable. 

2.  Tools  of  Teaching.  Enough  Instruc- 
tors to  guarantee  the  efficiency  of 
every  worker.  Sunday  School  lesson 
quarterlies  for  every  pupil.  Visual 
aids.  Blackboards,  maps,  charts,  pic- 
tures, handwork,  paper,  pencils,  cray- 
ons, cut-outs,  project  equipment,  dram- 
atization and  pageantry. 

3.  Bulletin  Boards  for  songs  and  notices. 

4.  Song  Books. 

5.  Record  books — roll  books. 


FEBRUARY: 


Pupil  Activity 


(u)   Unions,     (c)   Conferences. 


L  Devote  this  month  to  carrying  out  plans 
(which  you  have  made  in  advance)  for  dem- 
onstrating how  many  effective  and  appro- 
priate types  of  pupil  activity  there  are  in 
your  Sunday  School. 
Opening  Exercises: 

1.  Older  pupils  to  assist  as  greeters 
and  ushers. 

2.  Aaronic  Priesthood  for  sacramental 
service. 

3.  Opening    prayer   and   benediction. 

4.  Sacrament  Gem. 

5.  Ordained  teachers  can  assist  Kind- 
ergarten, Primary  teachers  with 
small  children. 

6.  Distributing  and  gathering  Song 
books. 

7.  Concert  Recitations. 

8.  Two  and  One-Half  Minute  Talks. 
Class  Work: 

1.  Distributing  lesson  quarterlies. 

2.  Making  and  preserving  and  using 
visual  aids. 

3.  Monitors  for  miscellaneous  class 
room  tasks;  marking  rolls,  getting 
library  books,  reference  and  illustra- 
tive material. 

(See  Teacher-Training  Lessons:    "Teach- 
ing as  the  Direction  of  Activities." 

MARCH: 

Reviews 

I.  Arrange  with  teachers  to  make  a  careful 
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Study  of  various  methods  of  conducting  re- 
views. 

1.  At  least  once  every  quarter  (near  the 
end  of  the  quarter)  opportunity  to 
conduct  a  written  review  is  provided 
in  the  course  of  study. 

2.  Make  preparation  for  conducting  an 
effective  review  in  every  class. 

3.  February  Instructor  will  have  article 

about  "Reviews". 

4.  In  the  March  Monthly  Report  and 
Business  meeting  call  for  reports  from 
all  teachers  and  follow  up  carefully 
preparations  for  reviews  with  the 
aim  of  making  them  profitable. 

APRIL: 

Easter  program — First  Sunday 
See  February  Instructor 

Imp  rovement 

I.  Devote  the  month  to  measuring  growth 
and  improvement  made  in  the  Simday  School 
since  the  first  of  the  year. 

1.  Punctuality. 

2.  Attendance  of  oScers  and  teachers 
and  pupils. 

3.  Enrollment. 

4.  Order. 

5.  Participation. 

6.  Better  equipment,  more  effectively 
used. 

7.  Number  and  nature  of  prayer  meet- 
ings held;  monthly  report  and  business 
meetings,  superintendents  weekly 
council  meetings. 

8.  Standards  upheld. 

9.  Monthly  reports  sent  in, 

II.  Plan  your  work  and  work  your  plan 
for  continuing  improvement  already  made  and 
for  improving  in  other  features. 

JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

It  is  recommended  that  where  the  physical 
conditions  of  any  Sunday  School  of  the 
Church  necessitate  the  holding  of  a  Junior 
Sunday  School  that  the  following  procedure 
and  program  be  followed: 

I.  Administrative  Responsibility  for  Junior 
Schools. 

1.  A  member  of  the  Sunday  School 
Super intendency  is  to  take  charge. 
He  is  to  do  in  the  Junior  School  just 
as  he  would  do,  were  he  in  charge  of 
the  exercises  in  the  larger  section  of 
the  school.  He  may  assign  some  one 
to  take  charge  of  the  presentation 
and  conducting  of  the  Sacrament 
Gem  as  is  done  in  the  other  part  of 
the  Simday  School  if  he  so  desires. 

2.  There  should  be  an  assistant  cho- 
rister and  an  assistant  organist  spe- 
cially qualified  and  given  responsi- 
bility for  the  music  of  this  Junior 
School.  (They  need  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  music  of  the  Kindergarten 


and  Primary  Departments  after  they 
have  separated  for  individual  class 
work  as  provided  for  in  Plan  No.  L) 

3.  In  Plan  No.  2,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  member  of  the  Superintendency 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Junior  School 
Exercises  to  also  be  present  and  con- 
duct the  closing  exercises  of  this 
school. 

4.  The  members  of  the  Sunday  School 
Superintendency  may  alternate  in 
taking  charge  of  the  exercises  of  the 
Junior  Schools.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  this  period  of  assign- 
ment for  any  one  member  of  the 
Superintendency  be  for  a  period  of  at 
least  one  month  or  longer  as  the 
Superintendent  may  decide. 

5.  The  Sacrament  Gem  for  the  Junior 
School  is  always  to  be  the  same  as 
the  one  used  in  the  larger  school. 

II.  Suggestive  Programs  to  be  Used  in  Dif- 
ferent Types  of  Junior  Sunday  Schools. 
Plan  No.  1.  For  Schools  in  Which  Kin- 
dergarten and  Primary  Departments 
Meet  Jointly  for  Opening  Exercises. 

1.  Preliminary  Music.     (3  minutes.) 

2.  Announcements.  (Eliminate  where 
possible. ) 

3.  Song  or  songs.  (According  to 
length.) 

4.  Prayer. 

5.  Song  or  songs.  (According  to 
length. ) 

6.  Sacrament  Gem.  (With  prelude  and 
postlude.) 

7.  Sacrament. 

8.  Song  Practice.     (Ten  Minutes.) 

9.  Separation  to  Departments.  (45  min- 
ute Class  Period.) 

10.  Closing  Song,  Prayer  and  Dismissal 
will  come  at  the  end  of  the  regular 
class  period  in  each  individual  de- 
partment. 
Plan  No.  2.    Where  physical  conditions 
make   it  impossible   for  the   classes  to 
separate   for   anything   other   than   the 
group  lesson  period, 

1.  Preliminary  Music.     (3  minutes.) 

2.  Announcements.  (Eliminate  where 
possible. ) 

3.  Song  or  songs.  (According  to 
length.) 

4.  Prayer. 

5.  Song  or  Songs.  (According  to 
length.) 

6.  Sacrament  Gem.  (With  Prelude 
and  postlude.) 

7.  Sacrament. 

8.  Song  Practice.     (15  minutes.) 

9.  Group  Lesson  Period.     (25  minutes.) 

10.  Reassembly. 

11.  Memory  gems.  (One  group  from 
Primary  Class  will  give  theirs  for 
that  Sunday  and  one  group  from  the 
Kindergarten  class  will  give  theirs.) 

12.  Closing  Song. 
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13.  Closing  Prayer. 

14.  Dismissal. 

Plan  No.  3.  Where  physical  conditions 
make  it  impossible  to  separate  for  class 
work.  And  where  the  children  cannot 
go  home  till  their  parents  accompany 
them. 

1.  Preliminary  Music.     (5  minutes.) 

2.  Announcements.     (2  minutes.) 

3.  Song  or  Songs.     (5  minutes.) 

4.  Prayer.     (2  minutes.) 

5.  Song  or  Songs.     (5  minutes.) 

6.  2%  Minute  Talks.     (5  minutes.) 

7.  Sacrament  Gem.     (2  minutes.) 

8.  Sacrament.     (15  minutes.) 

9.  Song  Practice.     (15  minutes.) 

10.  Rest  Exercise.     (5  minutes.) 

11.  Class  Period.     (25  minutes.) 

12.  Memory  Gems  of  both  departments. 

13.  Singing. 

14.  Prayer. 

15.  Dismissal. 

Our  Cover  Picture 

Our  cover  this  month  is  graced  by  a  fine 
picture  of  our  beloved  General  Superintend- 


ent, Elder  David  O.  McKay,  under  whose 
many  years  of  efficient  leadership  the  Sun- 
day Schools  of  the  Church  have  made  such 
marked  progress.  New  and  more  efficient 
methods  of  teaching,  better  class  rooms  and 
facilities,  more  perfect  discipline  and  order 
have  characterized  the  period  of  his  super- 
intendency. 

At  this,  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  the 
editorial  and  managerial  staff  of  The  In- 
structor and  we  are  sure  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
wish  him  many  more  happy  years  of  suc- 
cessful leadership. 


Easter  Program 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Sun- 
day School  stake  executives,  passed  at  the 
April,  1933  meeting,  a  special  program  is 
being  arranged  by  the  General  Board  for 
Easter  Sunday  which  comes  this  year  on 
April  1st.  The  full  program  will  be  pub- 
lished in  The  Instructor  for  February. 
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Fed.  (ad  lib.) 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  MARCH 

(Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  59,  Verse  9) 

And  that  thou  mayest  more  fully  keep  thyself  unspotted  from  the 
world,  thou  shah  go  to  the  house  of  prayer  and  ofifer  up  thy  Sacraments 
upon  my  holy  day. 

Postlude 

Andante  Moderato 
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SECRETARIES'  DEPARTMENT 


;A.  Hamer  Reiser,  General  Secretary 


SEALS  OF  APPROVAL  FOR  1934 

Every  secretary  who  will  resolve  to 
earn  a  1934  seal  of  approval  for  his  work 
and  who  will  plan  his  work  accordingly 
and  work  diligently  to  carry  his  plans 
into  effect  will  count  this  year  of  his 
Sunday  School  service  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  of  his  life. 

Such  a  secretary  will  find  satisfaction 
in  the  fact  that  his  work  has  been  kept 
up-to-date.  This  will  make  his  work 
easier  and  simpler. 

He  will  find  satisfaction  in  the  fact — 
that  his  work  is  complete,  accurate 

and  trustworthy, 
that  monthly  reports  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  stake  secretary 
on  time  every  month, 
that  the  appearance  of  his  records 

and  rolls  is  of  high  standard, 
that  his  minute  book  is  a  valuable 
record  of  what  transpires  in  the 
school, 
that  his  records  have  been  kept  and 
the  rolls  have  been  compiled  in 
accord  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  General  Board. 

To  earn  a  1934  seal  of  approval  the 
secretary's  work  must  conform  to  the 
following  standards: 

1.  A  complete  and  accurate  monthly 
report  must  have  been  sent  to  the 
Stake  secretary'  every  month  in 
the  year. 

2.  The  annual  report  for  the  year 
1934  must  have  been  sent  to  the 
Stake  secretary  before  January 
10,  1935.  It  must  be  complete 
and  accurate. 


3.  The  Stake  secretary  must  certify 
that  the  ward  secretary's  minute 
book  and  roll  books  are  neatly 
kept  and  according  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Board. 

4.  All  the  minutes  for  the  year  must 
have  been  approved  by  the  mem- 
ber of  the  superintendency  re- 
sponsible for  records  and  that 
approval  must  be  indicated  by  his 
written  signature  in  the  space 
provided  on  each  page. 

5.  The  minute  book  for  the  year 
must  be  complete  with  quarterly 
and  annual  summaries. 

How  the  Monthly  Reports  Help 

A  study  of  the  monthly  report  will 
show  that  it  is  in  fact  a  rather  complete 
abstract  of  the  minutes  of  each  Sunday 
School  session. 

If  every  secretary  of  a  Sunday  School 
in  the  Church  will  resolve  to  make  up  a 
complete  and  accurate  monthly  report 
every  month,  he  will  help  himself  to  keep 
his  work  up  to  the  standard  required  to 
earn  a  seal  of  approval.  This  gain  comes 
as  a  by-product  of  the  purpose  of  the 
monthly  report,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
valuable  one. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  report  is 
to  give  the  stake  and  general  board  in- 
formation about  the  status  of  the  school, 
its  needs  and  improvement.  However, 
this  incidental  gain  making  a  complete 
and  accurate  report  promptly  every 
month  is  so  important  that  every  secre- 
tary should  set  himself  to  attain  the 
standard  in  January  and  to  maintain  it 
for  every  month  without  a  break. 
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TO  WARM  A  COLD  MEETING 

One  evening  when  several  church  members  were  bemoaning  the  coldness  of 
the  prayer  meetings  an  elderly  and  very  devout  sister  exclaimed:  "I'm  sorry,  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  you  find  the  prayer  meetings  cold.  They  never  seem  cold  to 
me,  for  I  always  bring  my  fire  with  me." — Clipping, 
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MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  YOUR  LIFE 

Review  by  Percy  Fetzer 

Tlic  authors  of  "Making  the  Most  of  Your 
Life"  have  condensed  the  predominant  rules 
of  the  game  of  life,  as  played  by  well  known 
business  men  of  the  world.  These  men  of 
rank  tell  you  how  to  like  your  work,  how 
to  outwit  handicaps,  how  to  use  criticism  as 
a  step  ladder,  how  to  get  others  to  work  for 
you,  how  to  concentrate,  and  many  other 
propensities  are  expounded  in  this  concise 
review  of  many  great  lives.  The  reaction 
of  successful  men  to  their  opportunities,  is 
most  fascinating. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  book  will  convey 
its  applicable  use  of  sound  psychological 
principles.  This  will  prove  refreshing  to  the 
reader  as  the  incidents  cited  may  be  said  to 
be  common  to  each  human's  existence.  Actual 
incidents  are  given  as  concrete  illustrations. 
Events  in  the  lives  of  the  following  men  are 
a  few  chosen  by  the  authors.  These  great 
men  knew  what  they  wanted. 

A  handicap  may  be  the  greatest  incentive 
that  can  possibly  be  had,  or  it  may  be  the 
cause  of  discouragement.  The  deaf  wife  of 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  was  the  motivating 
cause  for  Bell's  discovery.  He  wished  to 
create  an  instrument  by  which  his  wife  could 
hear.  He  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  in  his 
experimentation  the  telephone  was  developed. 
Napoleon  outwitted  his  handicaps.  He  was 
the  object  of  derision  among  his  classmates, 
because  of  his  poverty.  Finally  his  oppor- 
tunity came.  He  rose  above  those  who  teased 
him.      His    misfortune    caused    the    ultimate 


change  in  world  politics.  Demosthenes 
shaved  only  one  side  of  his  face  in  order  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  go  out  on  the  streets, 
instead  of  studying.  He  became  the  greatest 
orator  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  yet 
he  was  weak-voiced,  and  lisped. 

Lincoln  used  criticism  as  a  step  ladder. 
While  a  young  lawyer,  he  was  snubbed  on 
an  important  ease  in  Chicago.  He  did  not. 
retaliate  by  snubbing  for  a  snubbing.  He 
told  his  friends,  "Well,  I  have  found  out  in 
Chicago  just  how  little  I  actually  know  and 
how  much  I  have  yet  to  learn." 

Walter  E.  Frew,  president  of  the  Com  Ex- 
change Bank,  developed  a  splendid  institu- 
tion as  an  outlet  for  his  anger.  He  was  boss 
of  his  emotion  and  directed  this  energy  into 
a  constructive  channel. 

The  waiter  at  the  restaurant  where  Mr. 
Frew,  president  of  Com  Exchange  Bank  eats, 
says,  "When  Mr.  Frew  becomes  engrossed  in 
a  problem  I  can  serve  him  paper  and  he  will 
eat  it."  Some  say  this  is  absent-mindedness. 
On  the  contrary,  it  shows  to  what  extent 
great  minds  are  able  to  disregard  useless  bag- 
gage and  focus  upon  the  problem  at  hand. 

Henry  Drummond  said  a  man  does  his  best 
work  only  when  he  has  undertaken  more 
than  he  can  do.  Theodore  Roosevelt  at 
Harvard,  could  settle  down  in  a  room  filled 
with  noisy  students,  open  a  book  and  master 
the  next  day's  assignment. 

Overcome  obstacles  as  did  Edison  at  the 
time  of  the  disruption  of  cable  service  be- 
tween Port  Huron  and  Sarnia.  Ice  had 
broken  the  cable.  Urgent  messages  had  to 
be  transmitted.  A  switch  engine  whistle  was 
used  to  transmit  messages  in  code  until  the 
cable  was  repaired.  A  railroad  mishap  re- 
vealed a  serious  weakness  in  braking  system 
of  trains,  and  George  Westinghouse  revolu- 
tionized railroading  with  his  air  brakes.  Glad- 
stone, one  of  England's  greatest  statesmen 
found  himself  in  a  dilemma.  He  favored  a 
policy  opposite  his  party  platform.  He  com- 
mitted political  suicide  to  show  his  sincerity 
and  won  a  great  following.  Mr.  Astor 
learned  about  the  fur  business  while  ice- 
bound in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Seeing  opportunities,  may  be  cultivated. 
Such  vision  is  developed  through  expecting 
the  breaks.     Harry  Coulby,  Czar  of  trans- 

(Confinued  on  page  28) 
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ORGANISTS 

I.  Application  of  basic  principles  o} 
organ  technic. 

As  was  stated  in  previous  lesson  "two 
fundamental  requirements  of  organ  tech- 
nic are  ( 1 )  that  every  tone  must  be 
sustained  its  full  value  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  perfect  legato  between  tones  of 
different  pitch  and  (2)  that  a  distinct 
separation  must  be  made  between  repeat- 
ed tones  on  the  same  pitch."  Instructions 
on  how  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  these  fun- 
damental technical  problems  are  set 
forth  in  lessons  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI, 
of  the  Organist's  Manual,  and  organists 
are  requested  to  study  these  chapters, 
for  without  ability  to  correctly  apply 
these  basic  principles  no  organist's  play- 
ing can  be  beautiful. 

Hymn  No.  192,  the  practice  song  for 
March,  contains  excellent  material  for 
application  of  these  two  phases  of  organ 
tehcnic.  The  greater  part  of  this  song 
should  be  played  legato  because  the 
notes  are  generally  not  repeated  on  the 
same  pitch,  and  furthermore,  the  char- 
acter of  the  music  requires  a  smooth 
and  free  flowing  style  of  performance. 

There  are,  though,  a  number  of  places 
where  repeated  notes  occur  and,  since 
it  is  quite  difficult  to  properly  separate 
repeated  tones  dili- 
gent practice  of  such 
sections  is  urged. 
Measure  three  in 
first  line  and  one 
and  three  in  third 
line  contain  exam- 
ples     of      repeated 


MEMORIZATION  FOR  MARCH 

The  song  to  be  studied  in  the  February 
Union  Meeting  and  to  be  memorized  by 
the  entire  membership  of  every  local 
school  during  the  month  of  March  is  "O, 
God  the  Eternal  Father,"  No.  192. 


tones.  Find  other  repeated  tones  in  this 
song  and  practice  them  also.  Shortening 
the  last  note  ofa  phrase  is  often  desirable 
even  though  the  next  notes  have  differ- 
ent pitches.  Particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  third  measure  in  the 
last  line  where  the  alto  E  flat  is  sustained 
through  the  entire  measure  and  through 
count  "one"  of  the  following  measure 
while  the  other  voices  sing  quarter  notes 
separated  by  rests. 

Seek  further  practice  in  legato  play- 
ing and  repeated  tones  in  organ  volun- 
taries and  sacramental  gem  music,  for 
practically  all  organ  music  requires  the 
almost  constant  use  of  these  two  touches. 
A  re-reading  of  the  organ  lesson  in  the 
December  "instructor"  will  also  be  help- 
ful. 

//.  Sacrament  gem  music. 
"In  the  performance  of  these  Organ 
Preludes  and  Postludes  for  the  Sacra- 
mental Services,  the  registration,  tempo, 
dynamics,  and  style  should  all  receive 
careful  consideration  and  be  regulated 
with  due  regard  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion.  TONE — subdued  and  of 
good  quality;  TIME — slow  to  moderate 
with  occasional  slight  breaks  from  abso- 
lutely strict  observance  of  values  ( Tem- 
po rubato);  DYNAMICS — degrees  of 
intensity  —  without  exaggeration; 
TOUCH — smooth  and  sustained  with 
a  judicial  use  of  the  swell  pedal  will 
all  aid  in  the  desire  to  give  an  expressive 
rendering  of  the  pieces,"  —  George 
Minns. 

Note  to  Stake  Chorister:  Since  it  is 
desirable  that  as  many  organists  as  is 
practical  demonstrate  at  the  organ  the 
various  points  discussed  in  each  lesson 

it  is  again  suggested 
that  your  depart- 
ment discussions  do 
not  omit  friendly 
criticism  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  these 
illustrative  examples 
are  played.  Do  not 
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fail  to  study  the  material  for  choristers 
that  is  given  in  connection  with  your 
organ  lessons,  as  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions are  given  there  that  relate  to 
your  work. 

CHORISTERS 
How  TO  Make  a  Song  Impressive  and 
Beautiful 

"The  poem  is  the  song;  the  music,  in 
itself,  has  no  definite  meaning;  it  can 
only  suggest  the  mood  of  the  poet,  it 
cannot  tell  his  story." 

"It  is  the  words  that  illustrate  the 
music,  while  the  music  magnifies  the 
words,  investing  them  with  added  elo- 
quence which  enhances  their  emotional 
values." 

Music  plays  its  legitimate  part  in  add- 
ing significance  and  poignancy  to  the 
words  when  the  singer  utters  them  with 
clearness,  distinctness,  and  with  the 
proper  pitch,  pace,  tone  color  and 
power.  In  fact,  words  and  music  should 
complement  each  other.  Every  word 
in  every  sentence  has  its  own  particular 
value,  and  the  shading  of  tone  required 
to  indicate  these  values  is  in  itself  a 
fine  art. 

Every  musical  phrase  includes  a  series 
of  words  grouped  together  in  a  sentence 
and  unless  you  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
relative  stress  or  emphasis  of  those 
words  your  singing  will  be  monotonous 
and  utterly  fail  to  give  intelligent  sig- 
nificance to  the  text  of  the  song. 

The  song  chosen  must  be  appropriate 
in  the  following  instances — viz,: 

1 .  The  season  of  the  year. 

2.  The  time  of  day. 

3.  Its  proper  place  in  the  program. 

4.  For  the  group  singing  it. 

5.  For  its  power  to  emphasize  the 
truth. 

6.  For  the  inspiration  and  joy  it  gives 
forth  when  sung. 

If  the  song  be  chosen  to  answer  the 
above  needs  and  if  it  establishes  unity 
in  the  musical  program,  a  profound  and 
uplifting  influence  is  most  surely  to  man- 
ifest itself  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
actively  or  passively  participate. 

The  real  beauty  of  a  song  is  to  be 
found  in  its  truth  content  and  if  it  doesn't 
speak  with  the  voice  of  truth,  faith,  hope 
and  courage  it  should  find  no  place 
among  us  as  Latter-day  Saints.  Its 
poetic  utterance  manifests  another  type 
of  beauty,   for  perfection  in  speech  is 


a  thing  much  to  be  desired  and  sought 
for. 

Song  No.  192  is  a  beautifully  uttered 
prayer,  addressing  our  Father  in  heaven 
in  the  name  of  His  beloved  Son  in  a 
true  spirit  of  humility  and  acknowledg- 
ment, breathing  forth  the  true  feeling 
and  spirit  befitting  the  impressiveness 
of  the  sacramental  ordinance.  The 
rh3^hm  of  this  song  is  simple  yet  ex- 
pressive in  its  re-iterated  and  extended 
form. 

There  is  transcendent  beauty  in  this 
sublime  melody  of  rare  charm  and  ex- 
pressiveness. Note  how  effectively  the 
composer  translates  feeling  into  sound 
throughout  each  inspired  phrase. 

How  complete  and  satisfying  each 
phrase  is  with  consistent  reverent  love 
and  adoration;  and  what  a  beautiful 
spirit  pervades  whenever  this  song  is 
fittingly  sung  or  played! 

There  is  great  beauty  too  in  the  soul 
satisfying  harmony  of  this  truly  great 
song,  which  adds  a  crowning  glory  to 
its  significant  completeness,  and  an  ar- 
tistically conceived  harmonic  accent 
should  receive  most  careful  considera- 
tion, preparation  and  be  made  manifest 
in  well  chosen  proportions  throughout. 

The  form  is  very  simple  yet  adequate 
and  easily  comprehended,  consisting  of 
four  substantial  well  written  phrases,  the 
first  three  being  four  measures  in  length 
and  the  fourth  phrase  artistically  extend- 
ed into  a  five  measure  length  giving 
a  fine  impression  of  finality  and  enlarge- 
ment. 

The  mood  is  reverent,  assuring,  soul 
satisfying  and  ennobling. 

The  style  is  truly  legato  and  well 
bound  together  and  should  be  sung  with 
true  expression  to  bring  out  the  real 
beauty  and  significance  of  both  the 
words  and  music. 

The  beat  and  measure  accents  should 
give  way  to  those  of  the  harmonic  and 
phrase,  which  are  so  plainly  manifest. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  inspires  the  writings  of  a  good 
song? 

2.  Where  shall  we  look  for  the  true  ac- 
cent or  stress  in  a  song?  In  the  words  or 
music? 

3.  What  does  music  do  to  enhance  a 
text? 

4.  Why  should  the  study  of  the  text  re- 
ceive most  careful  consideration? 

5.  Do  the  important  and  appropriate  ac- 

{Confinaed  on  page  29) 


4       Teaching  as  the  Direction  of  Activities 

By  John  T.  Wahlquist,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Utah 

CHAPTER  XV 

Measuring  Results  in  Religion  Instruction 

Considerable  difficulty  is  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  measure 
results  in  religious  education.  By  way  of  comparison,  attention  is 
directed  to  the  ease  experienced  in  measuring  abilities  and  skills. 
The  number  of  strokes  required  is  an  accurate  measure  of  a  man's 
ability  in  golf.  The  number  of  words  typed  correctly  per  minute  is 
a  reliable  measure  of  typewriting  skill.  The  ability  to  converse 
intelligibly  in  a  foreign  language  is  a  fair  index  to  mastery.  In 
contrast,  attitudes  of  understanding  and  appreciation  are  almost 
impossible  to  guage.  In  fact,  many  authorities  disclaim  any  ability 
to  measure  appreciation,  which  is  essentially  emotional,  because 
the  measuring  devices  available  imply  intellectual  responses  only. 
The  depth  of  attitudes  of  understanding  may  be  beyond  accurate 
measurement.  At  any  rate,  the  typical  classroom  situation  prohibits 
complete  exposition  of  insight  into  or  comprehension  of  problems. 
When  we  recall  that  religious  instruction  is  concerned  primarily 
with  attitudes  of  understanding  and  appreciation,  we  have  some 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

Religion  exists  primarily  to  instil  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  kin- 
dred virtues,  ideals,  and  incentives,  w^hich  defy  accurate  measure- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  should  not  these  inner  urges  express  them- 
selves in  overt  behavior  in  the  form  of  prayer,  Christian  acts,  conform- 
ity to  ritual,  and  the  like?  There  exists  a  conflict  centuries  old  as  to 
whether  religion  is  essentially  individual  or  social  in  nature,  whether 
the  true  religionist  need  concern  himself  with  others.  From  one 
side  of  the  controversy,  external  acts  are  not  true  indices  to  the 
spirituality  of  the  individual.  Some  would  guage  the  mother's  love 
for  the  baby  by  the  baby's  clothes,  food,  and  sleeping  hours.  Others 
would  deny  that  these  externals  have  anything  to  do  with  the  reality 
of  the  mother's  love.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  is  essentially  a  social  institution;  as  such,  it  concerns  itself 
with  the  outw^ard  as  w^ell  as  the  inner  actions  of  the  individuals. 
These  are,  then,  the  final  tests  of  the  type  of  instruction.  However, 
the  performance  of  the  individual  in  life  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors 
— his  family,  his  playmates,  his  secular  schooling,  his  previous  re- 
ligious experiences — which  leaves  the  religious  instructor  in  a  quan- 
dary with  respect  to  ability  to  measure  instruction. 

Probably  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  life  is  the  best  tester  of 
religious  concepts,  Sunday  Schools  are  relieved  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  conducting  formal  examinations  and  the  awarding  of  grades 
or  marks.  Nevertheless,  if  attitudes  of  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion are  to  act  as  controls  of  conduct  in  future  life,  the  teachers  want 
to  know  whether  the  pupils  are  forming  attitudes  and  the  nature 
of  these  controls.    Consequently,  testing  although  it  does  not  serve 
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identical  purposes  in  religious  and  secular  schools  is  still  a  function 
of  the  Sunday  School. 

The  Purposes  of  Tests. 

In  the  day  schools  tests  serve  a  variety  of  purposes,  providing 
the  basis  for  the  assignment  of  marks,  the  classification  and  the 
promotion  of  pupils,  and  the  rating  of  teachers.  Such  uses  are 
unknown  in  the  Sunday  School.  Here  tests  should  be  used  primarily 
as  learning  exercises,  as  means  to  the  diagnosis  of  pupil  ability,  as 
incentives  to  preparation,  as  checks  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  teach- 
ing, and  as  the  means  of  informing  students  regarding  their  status 
and  progress.  These  uses  have  been  elaborated  in  another  connec- 
tion (see  Chapter  XIII). 

When  to  Test? 

1.  During  the  recitation  period. 

The  traditional  question-answer  method  of  teaching  is  a  con- 
tinuous test,  although  an  undesirable  type.  The  objections  to  the 
oral  quiz  are  numerous:  its  inclusive  use  leaves  no  time  for  teaching 
and  learning;  it  is  unnatural,  duplicated  nowhere  else  in  Hfe;  it  is 
likely  to  be  factual,  a  mere  restatement  without  evaluation  or  inter- 
pretation; it  often  results  in  unpleasant  teacher-pupil  relationships, 
because  of  strained  situations  involving  task-master  and  victim; 
it  does  not  provide  a  satisfactory  sampling  of  the  student's  prepara- 
tion— he  often  says  that  he  could  have  answered  all  questions  except 
the  one  assigned  him.  Although  questioning  will  continue  (see 
Chapter  XIV),  it  is  not  the  best  testing  procedure;  it  is  too  closely 
identified  with  the  old  idea  of  lesson-learning. 

Many  teachers,  who  heretofore  spent  much  valuable  time  in 
oral  testing,  are  now  using  various  forms  of  objective  tests  (sec 
descriptions  below)  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  making  tabula- 
tions of  results  on  the  blackboard  and  discussing  only  those  points 
that  need  clarification,  interpretation,  or  elaboration.  They  find  that 
pupils  will  ask  questions,  enter  into  the  discussions,  and  in  general 
display  a  better  learning  attitude.  For  example,  ten  true-false 
statements  immediately  corrected  by  key  without  discussion  {each 
student  correcting  his  own  and  raising  his  hand  to  indicate  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  the  key)  furnish  the  basis  of  an  interesting 
class  discussion. 

Such  a  use  of  objective  tests  increases  the  value  of  the  unpre- 
pared lesson.  Leaflets  are  distributed,  assignments  made,  and,  after 
a  brief  study  period,  a  short  objective  test  is  given. 

2.  As  guides  during  the  study  period. 

As  described  in  an  earlier  chapter  (Chapter  XIII) ,  short  object- 
ive tests  are  excellent  devices  for  directing  study,  as  well  as  checking 
the  effectiveness  of  the  study  period  when  given  near  the  end  of 
the  hour. 

3.  At  the  close  of  learning  units. 

As  a  check  on  true  adaptations  of  the  understanding  type, 
Morrison  suggests  the  use  of  "floor  talks."  which  will  indicate  the 
depth  of  the  understanding.  Previous  to  the  talk,  and  following 
the  study  period  (during  which  the  pupil  uses  a  study  guide),  the 
pupil  makes  an  outline  of  the  unit.  After  satisfying  himself  that 
the  outline  is  reasonably  correct,  the  pupil  goes  over  the  unit  with 
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the  outline  in  hand  until  he  can  make  a  floor  talk  without  the  aid  of 
the  outline.  Such  talks  occupy  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  Obviously, 
they  follow  several  periods  of  other  activity  (see  Introduction  to 
this  unit). 

Types  of  Tests* 

There  are  two  forms  of  written  tests:  ( 1 )  the  essay,  or  tradition- 
al examination;  and  (2)  the  objective,  or  new-type  tests.  To  these 
two  might  be  added  (3)  standardized  tests,  of  which  there  are  a  few 
in  religious  education  {see  Chave,  Supervision  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion, p.  315  f.). 

1 .  The  Essay  Type. 

The  familiar  written  examination  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
criticism  during  the  last  decade  or  so,  although  the  tendency  now 
is  in  its  favor  as  a  part  of  the  formal  examination.  An  early  in- 
vestigator found  the  same  geometry  paper  to  be  marked  all  the  way 
from  29%  to  92%  by  118  teachers,  68  of  whom  would  fail  the 
student  while  the  other  50  would  pass  him.  In  another  experiment, 
the  model  by  which  the  scorer  was  grading  the  papers  got  mixed 
with  the  papers  and  was  in  turn  graded  by  the  other  expert  scorers 
from  40  %  to  90  % .  As  a  result  of  such  studies,  the  essay  examina- 
tion was  viewed  with  suspicion. 

The  essay  examination  is  criticized  on  several  counts.  Fore- 
most is  the  cry  of  subjectivity,  illustrated  above,  i.  e.  the  disagreement 
between  graders  as  to  what  constitutes  the  ideal  paper  and  the 
inability  of  the  same  grader  to  see  the  identical  paper  twice  in  the 
same  light.  Furthermore,  because  of  time  limitations,  the  typical 
examination  of  two  to  five  questions  is  only  a  limited  sampling  of 
material  taught  during  the  period  covered  by  the  examination.  If 
the  student  misinterprets  any  one  question  the  results  are  disastrous 
for  him.  Essay  examinations  take  considerable  time  to  give  and  to 
score,  so  much  so  that  they  may  not  be  worth  the  price  paid.  They 
are  also  open  to  bluffing  and  beating  around  the  bush.  Experienced 
graders  find  themselves  inspecting  the  names  on  the  papers  as  a 
means  of  interpreting  the  contents.  Lastly,  essay  examination 
measure  speed  and  quality  of  handwriting,  composition  ability, 
spelling,  and  punctuation,  all  extraneous  to  the  point  at  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  essay  tests  do  measure  initiative,  originality, 
judgment,  organization,  and  several  similar  qualities  denied  to  the 
pupil  in  objective  tests.  If  the  questions  are  carefully  worded,  leav- 
ing no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning,  checked  against  the  objectives  of 
the  course  to  assure  validity  and  stated  in  a  new  manner  so  they 
defy  cramming,  the  essay  examination  is  a  very  valuable  form  of 
examination.  Even  in  the  Sunday  School  the  reviews  should  be, 
in  part,  of  the  essay  type. 

2.  The  Objective  Types. 

The  advantages  of  the  new-type,  objective  tests  are  the  converse 
of  the  criticisms  waged  against  the  essay  examination.  They  are 
objective,  that  is  to  say  they  are  graded  by  a  key  so  that  the  same 
grader  or  several  graders  will  always  get  the  same  result.  The 
sampling  is  many  times  that  allowed  in  an  essay  examination. 

Although  it  takes  time  to  make  objective  tests,  there  is  no  labori- 
ous reading  of  papers.     Furthermore,  class  time  is  saved  for  other 
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uses.  There  is  no  bluffing  in  objective  tests,  although  there  may 
be  guessing  and  cheating  which  must  be  guarded  against.  There 
is  no  waste  of  time  in  writing,  no  consideration  of  composition,  and 
no  attention  given  to  the  mechanics  of  writing. 

The  disadvantages  are  few  as  compared  with  the  many  ad- 
vantages. Probably  objective  forms  limit  the  students'  responses, 
especially  the  bright  students  who  could  exhibit  originality  and 
depth  of  interpretation.  They  are  likely  to  be  factual,  leaving 
attitudes  of  either  understanding  or  appreciation  unmeasured. 

Many  authorities  feel  that  the  formal  examination  should  com- 
bine the  merits  of  both  types,  the  one  form  being  supplementary  to 
other.  For  more  or  less  informal  uses — to  check  progress,  diagnose, 
set  up  learning  exercises — the  new-type  objective  forms  have  many 
advantages. 

Examples  of  New-Type,  Objective  Tests* 

We  should  be  familiar  with  at  least  four  types  of  objective  tests, 
here  illustrated. 

1.  True-False  Statements. 
True-false  statements  are  purely  objective,  easily  and  rapidly 

scored,  and  adaptable  to  a  wide  range  of  non-controversial  subject 
matter.  The  statements  should  be  brief,  emphatically  true  or  false, 
and  clothed  in  language  which  does  not  prejudice  pupils'  responses, 
such  as  "always"  and  "never." 

Examples:  Church  Doctrine. 

Instruction:  Draw  a  circle  around  T  if  true;  around  F  if  false. 

T     F     1.  Man  will  be  punished  for  the  sins  of  Adam. 

T     F     2.  Zion  will  be  built  upon  the  American  Continent. 

T     F     3.  The  Book  of  Revelation  is  closed  forever. 

T  F  4.  The  order  of  succession  to  the  Presidency  is  given 
in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

T     F     5.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  an  actual  reality. 

T  F  6.  The  Word  of  Wisdom  is  an  expressed  command- 
ment of  the  Lord. 

T     F     7.  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  natural  law. 

T  F  8.  Members  in  the  First  Presidency  are  also  members 
of  the  Quorum  of  Apostles. 

T     F     9.  Baptism  should  be  by  immersion. 

T     F  10.  Mormons  are  subject  to  kings,  rulers  and  magistrates. 

2.  Completion  Exercises. 

Completion  exercises,  whether  of  the  one-word  variety  (sim- 
ple-recall type)  or  possessing  several  blanks  in  a  sentence  or  para- 
graph, are  almost  entirely  objective,  although  synonyms  must  be 
anticipated  and  accepted;  when  the  key  is  complete,  they  are  fairly 
easy  to  score;  and,  they  are  not  misleading,  following  the  natural 
thought  process.  However,  they  are  difficult  to  make,  and  unless 
safeguarded  become  intelligence  tests  rather  than  tests  of  informa- 
tion. 

Examples:  Book  of  Mormon. 

Instructions:  Fill  the  blanks  with  the  proper  names. 

1 .  The  three  witnesses  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
were:  1. ;  2...... ;  3. 

2.  According  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  two  different  colonies 
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of  white  men  were  led  to  America  before  Columbus,  the , 

and  the 

3.  Lehi's  two  sons  became  the  leaders  of  the  two  factions:  the 
and  the  

4.  The were  the  forefathers  of  the  American 

Indians. 

5.  The  buried  Book  of  Mormon  was  in  the  care  of 

B.  Example:  Scriptures  (New  Testament). 
Instructions:  Complete  the  statement  or  fill  the  blanks. 

1.  And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 

—John  VIII:31,  32. 

2.  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he 

—John  VII:  17. 

3.  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this, 
— James  1:27. 

4.  Blessed  are ,  for  they  shall  see  God. 

—Matt.  V:8. 

5.  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute 
— Matt.  V:  1 1 . 

3.  Multiple-response  Exercises. 

Multiple-response  exercises  are  fairly  easy  to  construct,  purely 
objective,  easily  scored,  and  can  be  made  to  test  reasoning.  They 
are  likely  to  be  either  factual  or  space  consuming.  Furthermore,  it 
is  often  difficult  to  think  of  more  than  two  or  three  plausible  answers 
for  the  Best  Answer  variety. 

Examples:  a.  Regular  Form.     Church  History. 

Instruction:  Place  the  number  of  the  correct  response  in  the 
blank  provided. 

{....)  1.  The  third  president  of  the  Church  was  (1)  Wilford 
Woodruff:  (2)  John  Taylor;  (3)  Brigham  Young. 

(— .)  2.  The  present  president  of  the  Quorum  of  Twelve  is  (1) 
Rudger  Clawson;  (2)  Reed  Smoot;  (3)  George  Albert  Smith. 

(-..)  3.  The  Church  was  organized  in  the  town  of  ( 1 )  Nauvoo, 
Illinois:  (2)  Kirtland,  Ohio;  (3)  Fayette,  N.  Y. 

(— .)  4.  The  first  miracle  was  performed  over  (1)  Newell 
Whitney;  (2)  Joseph  Knight;  (3)  Newell  Knight. 

{.— )  5.  The  first  Apostasy  was  led  by  (1)  Frederick  G.  Wil- 
liams; (2)  Orson  Pratt;  (3)  Sidney  Rigdon. 

b.  Best  Answer  Form.    Church  History. 

Instructions:  Place  the  letter  of  the  correct  response  in  the 
space  provided, 

{.— )    1 .  The  Mormons  were  forced  to  leave  Missouri  because: 

a.  They  acted  upon  the  Principle  of  Gathering. 

b.  They  were  opposed  to  slavery. 

c.  They  were  openly  antagonistic  to  the  Gentiles. 
(.— )   2.  The  Mormons  came  to  Salt  Lake  Valley  because: 

a.  They  followed  the  tracks  of  the  Donner  Party. 

b.  Brigham  Young  and  associates  had  studied  the  situ- 
ation. 

c.  They  were  led  blindly  by  Providence. 
4.  Matching  Exercises. 
Matching  exercises  are  purely  objective,  easily  constructed  for 
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some  types  of  subject-matter,  rapidly  scored,  and  may  be  made 
to  test  judgment  as  well  as  mastery  of  facts.  They  should  neither 
be  too  long  (more  than  twenty  pairs)  nor  too  short  (fewer  than  ten 
pairs).  There  may  be  an  excess  of  statements  in  one  column  or  the 
other,  especially  is  this  desirable  if  there  are  fewer  than  ten  pairs. 
Care  must  be  made  not  to  mix  items  varying  in  nature  such  as  dates, 
names  of  leaders  of  movements,  etc.,  inasmuch  as  this  obviously 
reduces  the  field  of  choice,  making  two  or  more  matching  exercises 
out  of  the  one. 

Example:  Church  History. 

Instructions:  Place  the  corresponding  number  in  the  appropriate 
blank. 

1.  Financially  assists  in  publishing 

Book  of  Mormon.  Cowdery,  Oliver 

2.  Ordained  the  Prophet.  Harris,  Martin 

3.  Present  at  Martyrdom.  Hyde,  Orson 

4.  A  Campbellite  Minister.  Kimball,  Heber  C. 

5.  Issued  the  Manifesto.  Whitney,  Newell  K. 

6.  Dedicates  Holy  Land.  Richards,  Willard 

7.  First  Bishop.  Rigdon,  Sidney 

8.  Prominent  Nauvoo  Citizen.  Smith,  Hyrum 

9.  Counselor  to  Brigham  Young.  Woodruff,  Wilford 

10.  Joseph's  Counselor.  Wells,  Daniel  H. 

Le^u:ning  Exercises* 

*1.  Assign  and  hear  in  class  three  floor  talks  on  this  unit.  Real- 
izing Adaptations  Through  Class  Activities.  (Were  these  talks 
reliable  tests  of  student  comprehension?) 

2.  Should  the  Sunday  School  conduct  formal  examinations  and 
assign  marks  to  pupils? 

3.  What  are  the  uses  of  tests  in  the  Sunday  School? 

4.  Criticize:  "The  remedy  for  the  prevalent  criticisms  of  ex- 
aminations is  more  examinations." 

5.  How  can  the  objective  tests  displace  much  oral  testing? 
*6.  In  parallel  columns  list  the  advantages  of  the  essay  and  the 

new- type  tests.    The  disadvantages.  (This  is  an  excellent  blackboard 
exercise,  for  class  discussion.) 

*7.  Bring  to  the  class  original  illustrations  of  true-false,  com- 
pletion, multiple-response,  and  matching  exercises. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

Lesson  Planning 

In  Chapter  VI,  "Organizing  Lessons  and  Subject  Matter,"  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  three  phases  of  effective  lesson  planning: 
{1{  selection  of  the  objective,  aim,  or  purpose;  (2)  the  selection  of 
appropriate  subject-matter,  the  learning  unit;  and  (3)  the  selection 
of  appropriate  teaching  procedures.  The  first  two  points  were 
elaborated  in  that  treatment.  The  present  chapter  demonstrates 
methods  of  planning  specific  techniques  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the 
relationship  these  bear  to  the  objective  and  the  subject-matter  pre- 
viously selected. 

The  Steps  in  Lesson  Planning. 

The  reader  will  recall  the  four  steps  of  the  teacher's  preparation, 
preceding  her  concern  with  methodology.  They  are:  { 1 )  select  the 
objective:  (2)  list  all  pertinent  data  from  all  sources^ — the  lesson  leaf- 
let, original  thinking,  reading  in  other  sources,  personal  observation, 
and  conversation  with  well-informed  persons:  (3)  make  a  brief  or 
outline,  systematically  organizing  the  learning  unit  under  appropriate 
heading;  and,  (4)  find  catching  illustrations  for  the  various  points  in 
the  outline.  These  steps  hold  regardless  of  the  method  selected  for 
teaching  the  lesson,  whether  a  lecture,  a  discussion,  problem-solving, 
etc.  The  selection  of  the  method  of  lesson  presentation  is  really 
the  fifth  step  in  the  teacher's  preparation. 

The  Use  of  Parallel  Columns. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  best  way  to  make  evident  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  teacher's  preparation  before  entering  the  class- 
room and  what  she  should  do  in  the  classroom  is  to  prepare  a  lesson 
plan  with  two  parallel  columns,  one  for  content  (the  outcome  of 
the  four  steps  enumerated  above)  and  the  other  for  methodology. 
The  final  form  of  the  plan  can  be  anticipated  in  the  early  stages  of 
preparation  and  the  outline  of  content  entered  into  the  proper  space 
independently  of  the  methodology  to  be  selected  later.  Into  the 
second  column  will  go  the  questions,  problems,  exercises,  and  the 
like,  which  will  assure  systematic  mastery  of  the  subject  matter 
and  the  realization  of  the  objective.  If  the  five  steps  are  followed 
carefully,  the  teacher  will  enter  the  classroom  with  a  fixed  objective 
in  mind,  fresh  insight  into  the  relationship  of  the  objective  and  the 
subject-matter,  complete  mastery  of  the  appropriate  subject-matter, 
definite  notions  of  appropriate  procedures,  and  questions,  problems, 
and  exercises  in  final  form.  With  such  definite  concepts  in  mind, 
he  can  deviate  from  the  fixed  plan,  if  need  be,  and  not  get  lost. 
Pupils  will  benefit  under  such  instructions;  chances  of  failure  have 
been  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Two  Aspects  to  Planning. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  effective  planning,  the  overview  of  a 
complete  unit  and  the  preparation  of  the  daily  lesson,  which  may  not 
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be  a  complete  unit.  A  unit  plan  may  take  several  days  for  comple- 
tion. In  Morrison's  conception  of  unit  teaching,  there  are  several 
steps:  1.  exploration;  2.  presentation;  3.  assimilation;  4.  organization; 
and  5.  recitation.  Exploration  consists  of  pre-tests,  quizzes  or  dis- 
cussions to  determine  the  apperceptive  mass  and  establish  a  favorable 
mind-set;  presentation  is  a  complete  overview  of  the  lesson  in  the 
form  of  a  selling  talk  by  the  teacher;  assimilation  is  supervised  study 
with  study  guides,  references,  problems  and  exercises  furnished  by 
the  teacher;  organization  consists  in  outline  construction  by  the 
pupils,  and,  recitation,  consists  of  floor  talks  by  the  pupils.  Obvious- 
ly, such  a  procedure  would  occupy  several  days:  the  exploration 
may  take  a  day,  the  presentation  another,  the  assimilation  several, 
the  organization  one  or  more,  and  the  recitation  one  or  more.  Such 
a  procedure  is  probably  more  applicable  in  day  school  where  work 
is  more  continuous.  The  Sunday  School  teacher  must  realize  some- 
thing each  Sabbath.  Nevertheless,  the  subject-matter  of  a  given 
course  should  be  visualized  in  large  blocks  and  definite  units  or- 
ganized and  recognized.  Every  teacher  has  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  the  course  as  a  living,  vital,  organic  whole,  and  varying  the 
activities  of  each  class  session  in  such  manner  as  to  realize  objectives 
and  to  utilize  the  learning  unit  concept. 

Whether  the  unit  plan  is  followed  or  not,  there  must  be  a 
lesson  plan  for  each  class  session.  If  the  unit  plan  is  completed  first, 
including  pre-tests,  outlines  for  presentation  talks,  and  study  guides, 
the  daily  lesson  plan  is  simply  a  distance  on  the  methodology  column 
for  the  unit,  plus  whatever  modifications  as  are  necessary  from  day 
to  day  in  view  of  the  class  reactions.  In  the  absence  of  unit  treat- 
ment, the  plan  of  each  lesson  must  stand  alone,  complete  in  and  of 
itself,  with  provisions  for  review,  for  the  advance  (i.  e,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  new  subject  matter),  and  for  the  assignment.  Where 
classes  are  held  intermittently,  as  in  the  Sunday  School  work,  con- 
tinuity can  only  be  secured  by  strict  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the 
teacher's  responsibility. 

Selecting  the  Methodology. 

The  methodology  selected  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  objective  and  subject  matter  (some  methods  being  superior  for 
certain  purposes),  the  interests  and  maturity  of  the  pupils,  the  home 
background  and  the  apperceptive  mass  of  class  members,  individual 
differences  in  class  members,  etc.  There  should  be  a  variety  of 
methods  and  procedures;  the  exclusive  use  of  any  one  method  will 
become  monotonous. 

The  Forms  Plans  Should  Take. 

The  question  often  arises  as  to  whether  plans  should  be  written 
or  not.  Certainly,  beginning  teachers  must  write  plans,  preferably 
two-column  plans,  one  for  content  and  the  other  for  method.  Ex- 
perienced teachers  tend  to  omit  one  or  the  other  column,  depending 
upon  their  mastery  of  subject-matter  or  of  methodology.  The  well 
informed  teacher,  who  has  previously  organized  his  concepts,  may 
omit  content  from  the  outline,  depending  upon  recall  stimulated  by 
the  written  plan  of  procedure.  The  apt  teacher  who  is  hesitant  about 
subject-matter  may  outline  content,  depending  upon  the  outline  to 
suggest  appropriate  procedures.    However,  the  safest  and  best  pro- 
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cedure  is  to  construct  a  parallel-column  plan  with  provision  for  both 
content  and  methodology  (see  the  model  below).  Naturally  the 
written  plan  will  become  more  abbreviated  with  experience  in  teach- 
ing, but  sketchy  notes  and  outlines  are  hardly  fit  substitutes  for 
good  plans. 

Once  completed  a  plan  of  one's  construction  is  easier  to  follow 
than  textbook,  course  of  study,  or  lesson  leaflet.  Modifications  can 
be  made  to  fit  the  occasion;  the  teacher  need  not  be  a  slave  to  her 
plan.  The  alert  teacher  should  seize  the  psychological  moment  at 
the  expense  of  her  plan.  However,  a  plan  is  always  a  point  of  ready 
reference,  and  something  to  go  back  to  when  that  moment  has  passed. 
Many  class  sessions  merely  become  "interesting  discussions"  be- 
cause the  teacher  has  no  objective  or  plan  for  its  realization. 

In  conclusion,  the  written  lesson  plan  should  include: 

1.  A  statement  of  the  adaptation  for  which  the  learning  unit 
is  desired. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  aim  of  the  particular  lesson,  if  the  learning 
unit  cannot  be  covered  in  a  day. 

3.  A  brief  or  an  outline  of  the  essential  points  of  subject-matter 
in  one  column. 

4.  A  statement  of  methodology  in  the  parallel  column,  including 
pivotal  questions,  exercises,  problems,  etc. 

5.  Supplementary  materials,  such  as  pictures,  maps,  illustrative 
material  (diagrams,  tables,  etc.)  for  blackboard  use,  etc. 

6.  An  assignment  (see  Chapter  XII). 

A  Model  Lesson  Plan  (Unassigned  Type) 

The  Adaptation:  The  Evidences  for  the  Divinity  of  Jesus. 
Review:  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount — Matthew  V-VII  inclusive. 


Content 

Matthew  VIII  and  IX,  inclusive 
Setting:  Jesus  is  returning  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  (See 
especially  V:17  and  29). 

1.  Demonstrates     power     over 
sickness. 

a.  Heals  the  leper.  VII:2-4. 

b.  Vicarious  healing  of  cen- 
turion's servant.  Vni:5-13. 

c.  Heals    Peter's    Mother-in- 
law.    VII:  14-15. 

d.  The    woman    touches    his 
garment.  IX:20-22. 

e.  Lifts  maid  from  the  death 
bed.  IX:23-25. 

f.  Heals  the  blind  man.  IX:28- 
30. 

2.  Demonstrates  command  over 
Nature* 

a.  Commands  the  sea.  VIII: 
23-27. 


Method 

Setting: 

Pivotal  questions  for  discus- 
sion: 

1 .  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
did  Jesus  speak  of  his  own  di- 
vinity? 

2.  Did  you  notice  the  final 
sentence  in  Chapter  VII? 

Procedure: 

1.  Preparatory  for  discussion: 

Kindly  read  silently  chapters 
VIII  and  IX,  noting  evidence  for 
the  divinity  of  Jesus.  On  the 
slip  of  paper  I  pass  you,  jot  down 
the  points,  the  chapters  and  vers- 
es. After  a  few  minutes  we  shall 
try  to  summarize  the  evidence  in 
a  blackboard  outline  to  which 
you  may  contribute  by  reference 
to  the  notes  on  your  paper. 
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f  Content 

b.  Cast  evil  spirits  into  swine. 
VIII:30-32, 

3.  Bespeaks  His  own  Divinity* 

a.  With  reference  to  lack  of 
earthly  home.  VIII:20. 

b.  With  reference  to  right  to 
heal.  IX:2^7. 

c.  With  reference  to  company 
of  sinners.     IX:  13. 

d.  With  reference  to  fasting 
by  disciples.     IX:  15. 

4.  Testimony  of  His  contempo- 
raries* 

a.  When  He  healed  the  man 
of  palsy.  IX:8. 

b.  Matthew  follows  Him.  IX: 
9. 

c.  Disciples  follow.  IX:  18. 

d.  Fame  spreads.  IX;25  and 
IX:33. 

5.  Fulfills  prophecies* 
a.  Esaias'  Word.  VIII:  17-22. 

6.  Recognized    by    evil    spirits* 
VIII:'28-29. 

7.  His  disregard  for  earthly  hon- 
ors* IX:lb-13. 


Method 

(10  or  15  minutes,  depending 
upon  whether  the  class  members 
are  still  reading). 

2.  Discussion,  which  will  re- 
sult in  an  outline  similar  to  that 
in  the  other  column. 

What  evidence  have  you 
found  for  the  divinity  of  Jesus? 
etc.  ( Start  listing  on  the  board  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Have  the 
pupil  read  the  verse  which  con- 
veys the  evidence.  The  teacher 
can  list  the  various  healing  in 
one  division,  etc.,  and  ask  for 
general  heading  for  the  division. 
Some  verses  must  be  explained 
by  the  teacher,  and  the  outHne 
completed  from  his  own  notes.) 

3.  Summary.  With  the  aid  of 
the  outline  ask  students  to  talk 
briefly  on  the  Divinity  of  Jesus. 


Assignment:  The  Existence  of  a  Primitive  Church.    Matthew  X. 

(If  the  next  Lesson  is  not  of  the  "unprepared-lesson  type," 
the  assignment  should  be  more  complete,  calling  for  deiinite  work). 

Comment:  If  you  are  convinced  as  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  you 
are  wondering  whether  this  is  His  Church,  or  whether  He  had  one. 
We  claim  to  have  the  restored  gospel  and  the  organization  of  the 
Primitive  Church.  Let  us  see  if  the  next  chapter  will  give  us  any 
clues  as  to  the  existence  of  a  Church  organization. 

Learning  Exercises 

1.  Discuss  briefly  the  live  steps  in  lesson  planning. 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  parallel  column  plan. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  unit  plan  and  a  lesson 

plan?    Explain. 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  in  written  plans. 

5.  How  may  experienced  teachers  abbreviate  the  plans. 

(The  remainder  of  the  period  may  be  used  for  directed  study, 
writing  the  lesson  plan  (see  Summary  of  Unit)  under  the  class 
leader's  direction.  ) 
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SUMMARY  OF  UNIT  IV 

(One  Class  Session*) 

This  course  is  organized  on  the  conception  of  teaching  as  the 
direction  of  activities.  Accordingly,  this  unit  has  been  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  methods  of  realizing  adaptations  through  class 
activities.  Although  four  types  of  procedures  were  described  the 
student  was  invited  to  consciously  weigh  their  values  in  terms  of 
the  ultimate  criterion,  the  direction  of  pupils'  activities.  With  this 
mind-set,  the  problem-project  and  socialized  procedures  attract  our 
attention.  Furthermore,  we  note  that  these  two  procedures  overlap. 
Only  in  certain  unusual  settings  do  lectures  and  recitations  (lesson- 
hearing)  seem  justifiable.  Inasmuch  as  these  are  the  most  commonly 
used  procedures,  the  job  ahead  of  us  is  clearly  defined. 

The  remainder  of  the  unit  was  devoted  to  exposition  of  aids  in 
all  teaching.  Separate  treatment  permitted  emphasis  on  the  place 
and  service  of  visual  aids,  the  assignment,  the  direction  of  study, 
the  art  of  questioning,  the  measurement  of  results  of  instruction,  and 
the  organization  of  the  lesson  plan. 

Visual  aids  are  slowly  coming  into  their  own.  They  deserve  a 
place  in  every  lesson.  A  lecture  is  improved  by  prepared  notes  for 
distribution  listing  the  salient  points;  wise  use  of  the  blackboard 
will  improve  the  ordinary  recitation-discussion;  pictures,  graphs 
charts,  tables,  and  the  like  enter  naturally  into  problem-project  pro- 
cedures. Motion  pictures  and  field  trips  build  the  apperceptive 
mass  for  excellent  socialized  recitations.  Visual  instruction  should 
be  recognized  as  an  aid  in  teaching,  rather  than  as  a  separate  tech- 
nique of  instruction.  It  will  not  stand  alone;  there  must  be  discussion, 
evaluation,  and  interpretation. 

The  assignment  is  the  backbone  of  any  worthwhile  classwork. 
Its  connection  to  the  basic  principles  of  education  is  self-evident. 
Its  neglect  can  result  only  in  more  teacher-activity. 

Directing  study  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  directing 
activity.  Education  waits  upon  pupil  activity.  The  ability  to  stimu- 
late, guide,  and  guage  student  activity  is  a  fair  measure  of  teachina 
ability.  " 

All  forms  of  student  participation  depend  upon  the  teacher's 
ability  to  question  students.  No  matter  what  the  form  of  procedure, 
the  problematic  attitude  is  basic.  Students  learn  only  as  they  enter- 
tain doubt,  wonder,  and  curiosity.     The  question  is  the  vehicle  at 


hand. 


*For  suggestions  on  methodology  for  this  session  see  the  Teacher-Tralnina 
notes  (this  issue,  pp.  27-28).  i^aiuiuy 
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Measuring  results  in  religious  instruction  is  a  delicate  matter. 
All  human  experience  points  to  the  necessity  of  an  ultimate  Judge. 
In  the  meantime,  teachers  must  determine  whether  their  instruction 
is  being  comprehended  or  not.  More  than  that,  they  must  stimulate, 
guide  and  direct  pupil  activity.  We,  are  in  the  process  of  discovering 
that  new^type  tests  are  great  aids  in  this  respect.  Satisfaction  in 
teaching  depends  upon  ability  to  influence  pupils'  reactions.  Tests 
and  examinations  are  the  means  employed  in  such  attempts  at 
judgment. 

The  completed  lesson-plan,  whatever  the  procedure  selected, 
is  the  teacher's  only  guarantee  of  success  in  the  classroom.  Its 
preparation  is  the  most  important  step  the  teacher  takes,  and  there 
is  no  substitute.  Successful  performance  is  invariably  the  manifesta- 
tion  of  careful  planning.  Experience  has  indicated  the  steps  in 
planning  and  the  form  good  plans  take — these  we  cannot  ignore. 

UNIT  V 

Growth  in  Teaching 
(Two  Class  Sessions) 

The  course  thus  far  has  aimed  at  four  primary  adaptations. 
Before  a  teacher  can  teach,  he  must  have  some  definite  conception  of 
the  outcomes  of  teaching.  Once  he  has  made  an  adaptation  in  this 
regard,  he  will  proceed  in  harmony  with  this  point  of  view.  In  one 
sense,  "you  never  know  a  thing  until  you  have  forgotten  it;"  that  is 
to  say,  you  never  know  a  thing  until  the  adaptation  is  complete,  then 
attention  can  be  given  to  other  items.  The  first  unit  was  designed 
to  focus  attention  upon  teaching  as  the  direction  of  activities,  as 
opposed  to  two  common  views,  namely,  teaching  as  processes  of 
erudition  and  of  indoctrination,  respectively. 

The  second  unit  was  designed  to  give  new  insight  into  the 
reasons  behind  routine  and  discipline.  Control  of  these  should  be 
recognized  as  the  means  to  the  establishment  of  an  effective  learning 
situation.  Once  the  teacher  is  able  to  control  these  factors,  his 
attention  can  be  centered  on  the  actual  work  of  teaching.  These 
are  but  externals  to  be  comprehended,  controlled,  and  put  aside. 

The  third  unit  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  teacher's 
preparation.  Contrary  to  lay  opinion,  the  most  important  part  of 
a  teacher's  work  is  never  visible  to  the  student.  What  the  teacher 
does  before  entering  the  classroom  is  the  final  determinant  of  the 
quality  of  instruction. 

The  fourth  unit  depicted  teaching  procedures  in  harmony  with 

the  point  of  view  previously  elaborated,  i.  e.  teaching  as  the  direction 

of  acitvities.     The  student-teacher's  attention  was  directed  to  the 

various   forms   of  teaching,   appraised  in  terms   of  this   criterion. 

Techniques  of  instruction  were  presented  as  means-to-ends  rather 

than  ends  in  and  of  themselves.    What  the  student  does,  not  what 

the  teacher  does,  is  the  final  test  of  any  teaching  procedure. 

^  Now  that  the  trainee  has  these  four  basic  adaptations,  which 

W     will  assure  satisfactory  insight  into  classroom  situations,  he  is  inter- 

t       ested  in  learning  on  the  job.    Of  course,  much  of  the  present  course 
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X      must  appear  theoretical.     The  real  test  is  the  practical  classroom 
^      applications.     However,  principles  must  not  be  deserted  until  they 
have  been  tried.    It  is  to  this  objective  that  this  unit  is  devoted. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Some  Factors  Conditioning  Growth  in  Service 

The  Attitude  Toward  Teaching* 

A  second  thought  will  convince  the  thinking  person  that  Sunday 
School  Teaching  is  an  opportunity,  a  privilege,  and  a  blessing. 
Someone  has  aptly  said  that  you  know  nothing  of  a  man  when  you 
know  his  name — which  is  simply  a  superficial  tag  by  which  you 
classify  an  object,  or  where  he  lives — which  does  not  indicate  what 
you  may  expect  of  him,  or  what  he  looks  like — which  merely  enables 
you  to  identify  him  in  passing.  You  know  the  man  when  you  know 
his  accomplishments,  his  plan  of  action,  his  aims,  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. In  short,  when  you  know  his  work.  It  is  work  that  makes 
the  man! 

Until  he  is  fastened  down  to  a  specific  task  an  individual  is 
likely  to  be  a  nonentity.  With  respect  to  the  Gospel,  his  reading, 
if  any,  is  likely  to  be  scattered  and  inconsequential,  drifting  with  the 
wind,  as  it  were.  Once  he  accepts  the  responsibility  of  leading  a 
class,  his  reading  and  thinking  become  centered,  focused,  and  or-- 
ganized,  and,  consequently,  meaningful  and  significant.  The  prepa- 
ration of  the  lesson  and  the  direction  of  the  classroom  activities 
bring  growth,  familiarity  and  insight  into  the  standard  works  of  the 
Church  and  the  Gospel  plan,  an  increased  feeling  of  accountability 
for  one's  acts  in  public  and  in  private,  the  spiritual  glow  that  comes 
with  religious  work  well  done,  and  improvement  in  personality — 
overcoming  embarrassment  in  public,  taking  away  self-conceit,  learn- 
ing patience  and  fortitude,  etc. 

Self-rating. 

Success  in  teaching  is  dependent  upon  several  factors,  personal, 
social,  and  professional.  The  first  requisite  in  a  good  teacher  is  an 
attractive  personality,  including  a  pleasing  voice,  robust  health,  ac- 
ceptable personal  appearance,  tact,  poise,  enthusiasm,  initiative,  self- 
control,  sense  of  humor,  open-mindedness,  and  adaptability.  For- 
tunately, each  and  all  of  these  attributes  may  be  cultivated.  The 
social  equipment  should  include  sympathetic  interest  in  persons  of 
the  age  taught,  cooperative  spirit  with  relation  to  officers  of  ad- 
ministration and  fellow  teachers,  loyalty  to  the  cause,  courtesy, 
unselfishness,  and  the  like.  Again,  these  items  are  subject  to  im- 
provement under  conscious  direction.  The  professional  equipment 
should  cover  adequate  scholarship  (insight  into  worthy  objectives 
and  command  of  suitable  subject-matter),  command  of  English, 
satisfactory  daily  preparation,  ability  to  manage  a  class  {care  for 
routine  and  ability  to  secure  effective  discipline),  familiarity  with 
a  variety  of  satisfactory  techniques  of  teaching,  and  insight  into 
methods  of  measuring  the  results  of  instruction. 

Helpful  self-rating  sheets  may  be  devised  by  listing  the  items 
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t     enumerated  above  and  making  provision  for  checking  proficiency 
in  several  parallel  columns,  thus: 

Trait  5  4  3  2  1 

Personal: 

Voice  X 

Health  x 

Poise  ^ 

If  all  the  items  were  checked  in  column  1,  the  teacher  would 
receive  a  No.  1  rating.  If  the  majority  of  the  ratings  were  in  column 
three,  those  on  either  side  being  counterbalanced,  the  teacher  would 
be  average  and  subject  to  marked  improvement. 

Probably  the  most  satisfying  rating  scale  is  the  one  of  the 
teacher's  own  construction.  However,  numerous  published  sheets  may 
be  secured.*  Every  beginning  teacher  should  rate  himself  regularly 
during  the  first  year  of  service,  noting  improvement  and  isolating 
items  for  attention.  Experienced  teachers  gain  a  great  deal  by 
intermittent  self-rating.  Although  teachers  may  sense  a  lapse  in 
effective  teaching,  only  detailed  analysis  will  lead  to  satisfactory 
diagnosis.  Rating  schemes  should  make  teachers  self-critical,  which 
is  the  first  step  in  any  program  of  self-improvement. 

The  inability  to  rate  oneself  on  personal  and  social  traits  is 
easily  overcome  by  asking  one's  five  best  friends  to  cooperate,  using 
a  sheet  which  calls  only  for  check  marks,  no  handwriting,  and  no 
signatures.  Professional  rating  is  more  difficult  and  should  only 
be  undertaken  by  experienced  and  successful  teachers.  Stakes  and 
Wards  are  now  enrolling  supervisors  competent  to  assist  in  this 
work. 

Overcoming  Weaknesses* 

Anderson,  Barr,  and  Bach  made  a  careful  study  of  failures 
among  public  school  teachers  resulting  in  the  following  suggestive 
classification  of  the  various  sources  of  weakness:"* 
"Type  1.  Lack  oi  control  over  the  technique  of  teaching*  She  may 
be  ignorant  of  the  science  of  teaching  or  unable  to  apply 
the  principles.  She  does  not  know  how  to  teach. 
"Type     2.  Lack  of  ability  to  maintain  discipline  and  order*  She  fails 

to  get  attention,  the  room  is  in  disorder. 
"Type     3.  Lack  of  mastery  of  subject-matter* 
"Type     4.  Lack  of  intelligence*     She  lacks  the  natural  ability  to 

cope  with  the  situation. 
"Type  5.  Lack  of  effort*  Whether  because  of  lack  of  physical 
energy,  or  because  of  a  constitutional  dislike  for  work, 
she  fails  to  put  forth  the  necessary  effort  for  success. 
She  will  probably  not  prepare  her  work,  not  look  after 
routine  details,  not  keep  up  the  necessary  records  and 
reports,  etc. 

*Howe-Kyte  Diagnostic  Record  of  Teaching,  Houghton,  MifiFlin  Company 
1932  Waddell,  C.  W..  Rating  Scale  for  Practice  Teaching,  University  of  Cah- 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles,  1931.    Irwin,  H.  N.,  Teacher  Rating  Card,  Cleveland  School 

of  Education,  1926.  ,,,    ,    ,r^    ,      ,  ,  r^      inoc\  ini  ia 

*  Visiting  the  Teacher  at  Work  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1925) ,  pp.  333-31. 

"Type     6.  Lack  of  initiative.    She  may  do  everything  she  is  told 
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but  nothing  more.    Quite  incapable  of  acting  upon  gen- 
eral principles. 

"Type     7.  Lack  of  adaptability*   She  fails  to  adapt  herself  to  the 
principal,   the   other   teachers,   the  community,   or  the 
pupils.    She  is  a  potential  trouble  maker.     She  may  be 
good  enough  in  the  classroom,  but  she  fails  to  establish 
proper  relations.  *  *  *  She  is  individualistic,  generally 
disgruntled  and  antagonistic. 
"Type     8.  Lack  of  common  sense*    She  fails  to  size  up  the  situation. 
She  lacks  the  good  judgment  to  see  that  certain  things 
and  procedures  are  out  of  place.     She  either  moves  too 
rapidly  or  too  slowly.    She  is  always  in  difficulties. 
"Type     9.  Lack  of  physical  ability*    She  is  in  ill-health,  acknowl- 
edged or  concealed.     She  may  be  nervous,  irritable,  or 
otherwise  disagreeable.    She  may  lack  the  physical  en- 
ergy to  do  good  work. 
"Type  10.  Lack  of  standards*    She  does  not  know  what  is  expected 
of  her.    She  may  be  quite  capable  but  does  not  yet  know 
the  accepted  standards  of  good  teaching. 
"Type  1 1 .  Lack  of  ability  to  carry  on*    She  becomes  discouraged 
at  the  attitude  of  the  principal,  the  poor  work  of  the 
pupils,  etc.     She  looks  continually  for  new  and  better 
pastures. 
"Type  12.  Lack  of  singleness  of  purpose*    She  has  too  many  out- 
side interests — business,  family,  social  obligations,  etc. 
She  is  not  willing  to  share  with  others  the  many  extra 
burdens  and  assignments  of  the  school. 
"Type  13.  Lack  of  sympathetic  understanding  of  pupils*    She  fails 
to  get  their  point  of  view,  and  thus  takes  wrong  attitudes. 
She  has  lost  all  recollection  of  the  pleasures,  wishes, 
and  hopes  of  childhood.     She  is  out  of  sympathy  with 
those  things  that  children  love  and  cherish  most. 
"Type  14.  Lack  of  social  background*    She  fails  because  of  a  limited 
social  background.     The  community  and  the  children 
may  be  rich  in  social  experience  and  be  aware  of  the 
difference.     The  children  laugh  at  her. 
"Type  15.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  what  pupils  can  do*     She  does 
not  know  what  to  expect  of  pupils,  and  has  no  notion  of 
difficulty  levels. 
"Type  16.  Lack  of  personality*     She  lacks  force,  spiritual,  social, 
and  physical.    She  fails  to  radiate  enthusiasm.    She  does 
not  attract  the  pupils  nor  engender  their  confidence. 
"Type  17.  Lack  of  moral  standards*    She  is  not  honest  with  herself 
or  other  teachers.     She  fails  to  show  moral  stamina  in 
her  many  personal  relationships  about  the  school  or 
community." 
From  the  writer's  observation  as  a  member  of  two  Sunday 
School  Superintendencies,  the  most  common  weaknesses  are  Types 
11,  12,  and  13.     The  beginning  teacher  becomes  too  discouraged 
to  carry  on.     She  thinks  that  if  she  does  not  find  Sunday  School 
work  compatible  she  can  try  the  Mutual  or  the  Primary  or  the  choir, 
or  she  can  drift  for  another  year.     Oftentimes,  Sunday-School 
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teaching  is  not  regarded  seriously.  It  must  not  interfere  with  social 
obligations,  trips,  rest,  etc.  Other  persons  assume  so  many  Church 
responsibilities  that  all  preparation  is  inadequate.  Many  fail  to  see 
the  child;  they  teach  from  a  sense  of  duty,  an  interest  in  theology, 
or  the  goodness  of  the  heart.  Obviously,  they  can  not  teach  without 
teaching  the  child. 

The  Church  is  stressing  teacher-training  in  an  effort  to  over- 
come these  weaknesses.  After  adequate  preparation,  Types  1,  2,  3, 
and  5,  should  be  less  common.  Once  the  Church  membership  recog- 
nizes that  the  most  important  work  of  the  Church,  namely,  instruct- 
ing and  shaping  the  oncoming  generation,  is  done  in  the  classroom, 
members  will  look  upon  teaching  as  the  highest  calling,  not  merely 
a  stepping-stone  to  official  positions. 

The  list  of  types  above  may  be  very  helpful  to  beginning  teachers 
in  diagnosing  their  reactions  to  the  teaching  situation.  What  is  the 
weakness:  is  it  lack  of  effort,  lack  of  control,  lack  of  subject-matter, 
lack  of  standards,  lack  of  personality?  Once  the  diagnosis  is  com- 
pleted, the  teacher  is  on  the  road  to  improvement 

Making  Adequate  Preparation. 

Much  ineffective  teaching  is  due  to  the  short  time  given  to 
lesson  preparation.  Who  has  not  seen  Sunday  School  teachers 
hurriedly  studying  the  lesson  during  the  preliminary  exercises.  Such 
last  minute  preparations — if  such  they  can  be  called — are  almost 
certain  causes  for  failure.  The  first  requisite  for  effective  teaching 
is  careful,  deliberate  preparations. 

A  time  budget  is  the  solution  to  this  vexatious  problem.  An 
evening  or  two  a  week  should  be  definitely  assigned  to  preparations. 
Furthermore,  the  early  part  of  the  week  is  to  be  preferred;  social 
obligations  and  other  evening  appointments  are  likely  to  accumulate 
toward  the  end  of  the  week.  If  the  preparation  is  made  early  in  the 
week,  an  hour  sometime  Saturday  or  Sunday  morning  should  recall 
the  plans  and  suggest  many  desirable  changes. 

A  place  for  study  is  another  prerequisite.  A  desk  in  a  bed-room 
or  study  where  one  can  go  for  serious  work  is  desirable.  At  any 
rate,  the  books,  leaflets  and  study  aids  should  be  kept  in  one  place. 
Having  the  materials  accessible  is  a  great  stimulus  to  study.  As 
far  as  possible,  interruptions  and  distractions  must  be  safeguarded. 

First-hand  acquaintance  with  effective  rules  of  study  is  also 
necessary.  Many  books  on  the  market  are  helpful  (see  Chapter 
XIII).* 

Organizing  the  lesson  is  so  vastly  important  that  it  was  given 
separate  treatment  (see  .Chapters  V  and  VI). 

Independent  Reading. 

The  youth  is  especially  skeptical  of  his  Sunday  School  teachers. 
They  are  apt  to  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  day-school  instructors, 
unless  they  keep  abreast  of  the  world  of  today.  Nothing  is  so 
reassuring  to  a  youngster  as  to  have  a  religious  instructor  exhibit 
interests  and  knowledge  beyond  theological  limits,  interests  in  the 

Whipple,  G.  D.,  How  to  Study  EflFectively,  Bloomington,  111.:  Public  School 
Publishing  Co.,  1916.  Crawford,  C.  C,  The  Technique  of  Study,  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1928.  Tyman,  R.  L.,  The  Mind  at  Work,  Chicago:  Scott  Foreman 
and  Co.,  1924. 
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there  and  now  as  well  as  in  the  hereafter.  A  teacher  who  reads  the 
best  current  literature  has  a  decided  advantage  in  the  classroom. 
Church  teachers  should  read  the  Improvement  Era,  Reader's  Digest, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's,  Forum,  Scribner's,  American,  National 
Geographic,  and  other  periodicals.  Public  libraries  make  these 
accessible  to  practically  all  teachers.  If  not,  teachers  may  pool 
their  funds  and  subscribe  to  several  magazines  to  circulate  through 
the  group  membership—gaining  access  to  several  periodicals  for 
the  price  of  one.  Informal  group  meetings  can  be  held  for  reports 
and  discussions  of  interesting  articles.  Practically  all  magazines 
listed  publish  articles  on  the  problems  of  religion,  as  well  as  many 
interesting  stories  fit  for  the  Sunday  School. 

In  this  connection,  teachers  should  not  overlook  university  and 
college  extension  courses,  the  M.  I.  A.  reading  lists,  etc. 

Conclusions* 

This  whole  course  has  been  an  attempt  to  dignify  Church  teach- 
ing, to  elevate  it  to  its  rightful  position,  and  to  insure  faithful  service 
of  the  part  of  its  practitioners.  A  favorable  attitude  toward  teaching, 
searching  self-appraisal  at  all  stages,  adequate  preparation,  wide 
and  wholesome  interests  are  the  prerequisites  of  successful  teaching. 
Although  not  all  can  serve  in  this  high  capacity,  the  members  of  the 
teacher-training  classes  have  been  carefully  selected.  Into  their 
hands  will  pass  the  most  important  service  in  the  Church. 

"I  served  a  great  cause,  the  great  cause  served  me: 
They  were  never  any  debt  betwen  us, 
The  compact  was  without  obligation: 
I  answered  its  cry,  it  answered  my  cry. 
The  seed  in  the  ground  hungered  for  light. 
The  light  pierced  the  earth  with  unerring  love — 
We  met,  we  ran  together,  appointed  mates."  (Traubel) 

Learning  Exercises 

1.  Make  a  self-rating  sheet,  either  as  an  individual  or  a  group 
project.    Place  on  blackboard  for  group  appraisal  and  discussion, 

2.  Rate  yourself  upon  this  scale. 

3.  Indicate  how  the  typical  weaknesses  described  could  be 
overcome.  (Some  few  are  impossible  barriers). 

4.  List  ten  rules  for  effective  independent  study. 

5.  Assign  and  hear  brief  reports  on  three  outstanding  articles 
in  current  periodicals. 
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Twentieth  Lesson.  March  4,  1934 

Lesson  20.  Measuring  Results  in  Religious 
Instruction 

Text:  Wahlquist,  J.  T.,  "Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities,"  Chapter  XV. 

The  treatment  of  tests  is  here  given  a  new 
emphasis.  Tests  are  usually  associated  with 
examinations,  i.  e.  final  measurements  of  at- 
tainment. Although  formal  examinations 
have  some  place  in  the  Sunday  School,  such 
use  is  restricted  to  the  Quarterly  Reviews. 
What  is  really  needed  is  daily  tests  on  prepa- 
ration, tests  for  the  direction  of  study,  and 
tests  as  means  of  motivation.  For  these  pur- 
poses, short,  objective  tests  of  the  teachers 
manufacture  have  much  merit.  Accordingly, 
considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  teacher-made  tests  of  various 
forms. 

Due  to  recognized  limitations,  formal  essay 
examinations  will  never  have  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Sunday  School.  Nevertheless, 
the  child's  attainment  need  not  remain  un- 
measured. Objective  tests  which  are  as  chal- 
lenging as  jig-saw  puzzles,  will  measure 
factual  mastery  far  more  accurately  than 
essay  tests.  The  sampling  is  increased,  the 
mechanics  of  writing  eliminated,  and  the  tinie 
required  for  examinations  is  greatly  reduced. 
Furthermore,  the  various  students'  responses 
may  be  compared  and  items  for  corrective 
work  are  readily  detected;  the  diagnostic  and 
remedial  value  of  objective  tests  is  very 
marked.  They  should  form  a  prominent  part 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  supplemented  by 
some  few  essay  questions  designed  to  test 
interpretation  of  the  facts. 

An  attempt  at  the  construction  of  objective 
tests  should  be  preceded  by  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  specimen  of  the  various  types,  {the 
best  source  is  Ruch,  The  Objective  or  New- 
Type  Examination,  Chapters  VIII  and  IX), 
and  rules  for  drafting  them  (see  Ruch,  Chap- 
ter X) .  Chave,  The  Supervision  of  Religious 
Instruction,  Chapter  XII,  gives  some  exam- 
ples in  the  field  of  religious  instruction. 

The  essay  examination  should  not  be  de- 
serted without  careful  study.     In  this  con- 


nection, Chapter  XVI  of  the  text    (see  the 
Instructor  this  issue)  should  be  reviewed. 

Inasmuch  as  the  emphasis  here  given  is  in 
direct  line  with  the  argument  in  Chapter  XIII, 
Directing  Study  (see  the  Instructor  for  De- 
cember, 1933) ,  this  lesson  should  be  reviewed. 

Twenty-first  Lesson,  March  11,  1934 
Lesson  21.    Lesson  Planning 

Text:  Wahlquist,  J.  T..  "Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Learning,"  Chapter  XVI. 

Inasmuch  as  the  complete  lesson  plan  in- 
volves two  steps  previously  elaborated  in 
Unit  III,  The  Teacher's  Preparation,  this  les- 
son should  begin  with  a  review  (1)  of  the 
lesson  objective  and  (2)  the  organization  of 
appropriate  subject-matter.  This  lesson  car- 
ries us  on  to  the  third  step,  viz.,  the  plans  for 
lesson  presentation. 

The  three  steps  are  graphically  represented 
in  the  plan  proposed.  The  objective  appears 
at  the  top,  the  organization  of  content  in  the 
columns  of  the  reader's  left,  and  the  method 
in  the  column  at  the  reader's  right.  Tlie 
preparation  of  the  heading  is  a  fair  test  of 
that  part  of  the  teacher's  preparation,  i.  e., 
the  selection  of  a  definite  objective;  the  or- 
ganization evident  under  content  is  a  fair 
measure  of  the  teacher's  mastery  of  appro- 
priate subject-matter;  and,  the  methodology 
listed  in  the  appropriate  space  is  a  fair  indi- 
cation of  the  teacher's  actual  classroom  per- 
formance. 

All  prospective  teachers  should  be  prepared 
by  now  to  write  a  plan  for  a  lesson,  observing 
the  principles  advocated  throughout  the 
course.  A  few  of  these  plans  may  serve  as 
the  basis  for  discussion  in  the  next  lesson. 

Twenty-second  Lesson,  March  18,  1934 

Lesson  22.    Review  of  Unit  IV 

Text:  Wahlquist,  J.  T.,  "Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities,  Chapters  VII  to  XVI, 
inclusive. 

This  session  may  be  devoted  to  any  one 
or  all  of  several  types  of  activities: 

1.  A  discussion  of  a  few  representative  les- 
son plans  presented  by  class  members  as  a 
result  of  the  previous  assignment. 

2.  An  objective  examination  of  the  entire 
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unit,  made  by  the  teacher  or  by  a  committee 
selecting  the  best  examples  of  the  various 
forms  submitted  by  the  class  members.  If 
this  were  anticipated  in  the  previous  assign- 
ment, the  committee  might  be  excused  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  class  hour  to  make 
its  final  selections  and  be  allowed  to  conduct 
the  test  during  the  remainder  of  the  period. 
The  exercises  could  be  placed  on  the  black- 
board or  presented  orally.. 

3.  An  informal  socialized-recitation  for 
discussion  of  students'  questions  on  any  top- 
ics in  the  unit. 

4.  Several  floor  talks  on  the  theme,. Real- 
izing Adaptations  Through  Class  Activities. 

5.  An  informal  talk  presented  by  the 
teacher  by  way  of  summary  of  the  unit, 
pointing  out  specifically  how  the  various 
chapter  topics  are  related  to  one  another. 

Twenty-third  Session,  March  25,  1934 

Lesson  23.    Factors  Conditioning  Growth 
IN  Service 

Text:  Wahlquist,  J.  T.,  "Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities,  Chapter  XVII. 

The  prospective  teacher  who  thought 
enough  of  this  important  calling  to  make  spe- 
cial preparation  is  not  likely  to  fail  on  the 
job.  Nevertheless,  he  should  possess  tech- 
niques for  self-criticism  and  self-improvement, 
which  run  hand  in  hand.  A  system  of  self- 
rating  is  the  key.  No  teacher  has  reached 
the  point  of  perfection;  all  teachers  have 
faults.  Recognition  of  the  defects  is  unlike- 
ly unless  a  conscious  effort  is  made  at  de- 
tection. 


Self-rating  systems  are  on  every  hand. 
Nevertheless,  a  self-constructed  scale  is  best. 
(See  Learning  Exercise  No.  1.)  First  and 
foremost,  the  steps  in  its  construction  neces- 
sarily involve  self-appraisal.  If  self-rating  on 
one's  scale  is  too  difficult,  one's  friends  may 
come  to  the  rescue.  When  the  scale  is  made 
objective,  this  is  easily  accomplished;  the 
identity  of  the  graders  can  be  obscured. 
Standardized  rating  scales  also  give  this  as- 
surance. 

At  the  first  signs  of  discouragement  (which 
naturally  occurs  in  the  first  few  weeks  of 
service),  a  list  of  the  sources  of  weaknesses 
is  invaluable.  The  various  types  described  in 
the  text  have  their  remedies.  Once  the  rea- 
son is  evident,  the  cure  is  sure  (See  Learn- 
ing Exercise  No.  3). 

Again,  the  importance  of  adequate  prepa- 
ration is  reiterated.  There  is  no  safer  guar- 
antee of  success  in  teaching. 

Christ's  teachings  were  so  striking  because 
they  indicated  insight  into  the  Hves  of  the 
followers.  Sunday  School  teachers  can  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  youth  of  the  twentieth 
century  spends  the  major  part  of  each  day  in 
school  getting  insight  into  literature,  phil- 
osophy, and  science.  The  effective  teacher 
must  follow  these  same  interests  in  independ- 
ent reading.  No  great  teacher  reached  his 
full  stature  in  a  day. 

Successful  teaching  brings  its  own  reward. 
Focused  reading,  definite  responsibilities, 
challenging  situations  and  a  clientele  of  de- 
pendent children  are  the  safe-guards  for  self- 
development.  No  person  ever  ceased  grow- 
ing while  really  teaching. 
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portation  of  the  Great  Lakes  chose  the  big- 
gest man  of  his  day  for  his  employer.  This 
man  was  John  Hay.  Great  vision  was  awak- 
ened and  incentives  were  aroused  in  Harry 
Coulby.  Edward  Bok  looked  for  a  job.  fie 
approached  a  baker  and  asked  for  employ- 
ment. The  baker's  business  was  slow  and 
he  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  because  of 
this  condition.  Bok  suggested  the  cleaning 
of  the  shop's  windows.  He  was  hired  and 
became  the  master  of  the  breaks  he  enjoyed. 

"Insist  on  knowing  why,"  say  great  minds. 
Steinmetz  stated  that  there  are  no  foolish 
questions  and  no  man  becomes  a  fool  until 
he  has  stopped  asking  questions.  Edison 
found  a  cure  for  gout  by  being  inquisitive. 
Marshall  Field  learned  big  lessons  from  his 
door  man. 

Calvin  Coolidge  demonstrated  the  value  of 
humor.  A  dignified  senator  interrupted  a  long- 


winded  orator  to  call  attention  to  the  waste 
of  time.  The  angry  orator  told  the  dignified 
senator  to  go  to  Hell.  The  offended  senator 
appealed  to  the  President.  Calvin  Coolidge 
averted  social  stigma  by  replying,  "I  have 
looked  up  the  law,  and  you  won't  have  to 
go." 

This  wonderful  book  is  by  John  J.  B.  Mor- 
gan and  Webb  the  authors  of  "Strategy  in 
Handling  People."  Published  by  Richard  R. 
Smith.  Price  $2.50.  Obtainable  at  the  Des- 
eret  Book  Company. 

Kind  Words 

R.  K.  Bischoff  of  Billings,  Montana,  writes 
T.  Albert  Hooper  as  follows: 

"We  find  your  reviews  a  fertile  source  of 
information  on  worthwhile  books  and  urge 
that  you  continue  or  even  enlarge  the  reviews. 
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FOR  FEBRUARY,  1934 
Topic:  The  Socialized  Recitation. 

Texts:  Wahlquist,  J.  T. — Teaching 
as  the  Direction  of  Activities,  Chapter 
X;  (see  also  Chapters  VII,  VIII,  and 
IX  for  other  methods).  The  Instructor 
for  November,  1933  (including  Teach- 
er Training  Notes). 

The  class  hour  spent  most  nearly  in 
accord  with  the  topics  treated  in  pre- 
vious Union  Meetings  is  the  socialized 
recitation.  The  view  that  the  outcomes 
of  genuine  instruction  are  changes  in 
student  behavior  (the  September  topic), 
which  rest  upon  student-activity  (the 
October  topic)  and  result  in  simultane- 
ous learnings  (our  topic  for  November) , 
forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
teacher's  preparation  (our  January  top- 
ic) must  include  definite  plans  for  stu- 
dent participation. 

A  Teacher's  Project.  After  close  study 
of  the  above  citations,  every  teacher 
should  definitely  plan  a  socialized  reci- 
tation of  either  the  formal  or  the  in- 
formal types,  or  two  sessions  devoted 
to  each  of  the  two  types. 

The  ie^t  contains  descriptions  of  the 
formal  type  for  the  Missionary  Class. 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  organize  your 
class  for  a  formal  debate?  for  "a  Mas- 
ter's examination"  (where  the  candidate 
is  quizzed  on  the  day's  lessons  by  the 
pupils)?  for  a  "conducted  tour"  (where 


the  conductor  ( a  pupil )  quizzes  the  class 
members  who  remain  standing  as  long 
as  they  can  contribute  to  the  discus- 
sions)? for  a  "round-table  discussion" 
(where  one  pupil  opens  the  discussion, 
after  which  the  leader  (another  pupil) 
directs  the  conversation)?  Would  some 
of  these  procedures  work  in  your  group 
for  occasional  use  or  for  a  short  period 
over  several  Sundays? 

The  informal  socialized  recitation  is 
the  acme  of  teaching  technique?  How 
do  you  know  whether  you  have  achieved 
it  or  not?  Plan  a  session  where  children 
recite  to  one  another,  not  to  the  teacher; 
where  each  contributes  to  the  class; 
where  each  assumes  responsibility  for  a 
share  in  the  plans  for  the  next  Sunday, 
voluntary  reports  on  special  topics,  etc. 

Discussion:  A  consideration  of  the 
following  questions  should  result  in 
deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
socialized  recitation: 

1.  Why  do  pupils  resent  "taking  or- 
ders" from  teachers? 

2.  Do  authoritative  procedures  en- 
courage the  "get-by"  attitude? 

3.  Where  are  pupil-teacher  relation- 
ships most  natural? 

4.  What  types  of  recitations  foster 
disorder?  problems  of  conduct? 

5.  When  can  a  recitation  be  said  to 
be  "socialized"? 

6.  Which  do  you  favor:  the  formal  or 
the  informal  types?    Why? 


CHORISTERS  AND  ORGANISTS 

{Concluded  from  page  9) 


cents  occur  at  the  same  point  in  the  phrase 
for  each  verse? 

6.  Compare  each  phrase  and  line  to  find 
the  true  interpretation. 

7.  Should  each  verse  be  sung  with  the 
same  tone  quality,  power,  gradation,  and  in- 
terpretation? 

8.  Discover  the  natural  crescendi,  di- 
minuendi,  climax,  tempo  and  tone  character- 
istic for  each  line  and  phrase. 

9.  What  great  truths  are  taught  in  this 
song? 

10.  Have  you  memorized  both  words  and 
mtisic,  choristers  and  organists? 


11.  Does  the  music  enhance  the  words  in 
this  fine  song? 

12.  Have  you  discovered  its  true  tempo? 

13.  May  not  this  song  be  used  to  inspire 
fine  four-part  singing? 

14.  Does  it  appeal  to  both  young  and  old.' 

15.  Is  there  not  a  fine  possibility  to  illus- 
trate word  value,  tone  shading,  and  emphasis 
in  this  song? 

16.  What  message  of  truth  does  this  song 
contain? 

17.  Discover  the  true  spirit  of  the  song  and 
its  interpretation  will  be  natural  and  im- 
pressive. 


Gospel  Doctrine 

General  Board  Committee: 

George  M.   Cannon,  Chairman;   George  R. 
Hill,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman;  Frederick  J.  Pack 


This  course  assumes  that  the  members  of  this 
department  of  the  Sunday  School  have  more  oir 
less  knowledge  of  gospel  principles.  On  this 
assumption  it  is  organized  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing and  clarifying  this  knowledge,  and 
pointing  the  way  in  which  the  members  of  the 
class  may  find  application  of  this  augmented 
knowledge  first  in  their  own  homes  and  then  in 
the  community  in  which  they  live. 

LESSONS  FOR  MARCH 

First  Sunday,  March  4,  1934 

Open  Sunday— For  opportunity  to 
make  up  for  lesson  postponed  on  ac- 
count of  stake  conference. 

Second  Sunday,  March  11,  1934 
Lesson  9.  The  Worth  of  Souls. 

Text:  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sec- 
tion 1 8  ( Sunday  School  Quarterly,  Les- 
son 9.) 

Objective:  To  show  the  love  of  God 
for  his  children  and  why  the  worth  of 
souls  is  great  to  him. 

We  read  in  the  Book  of  Moses  that 
when  the  Lord  was  showing  to  Enoch 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  their 
wickedness  down  through  the  genera- 
tions, that  the  Lord  wept,  and  Enoch 
said:  "How  is  it  that  the  heavens  weep, 
and  shed  forth  their  tears  as  the  rain 
upon  the  mountains?  And  Enoch  said 
unto  the  Lord:  How  is  it  that  thou  canst 
weep,  seeing  thou  art  holy,  and  from 
all  eternity  to  all  eternity?"  The  answer 
he  received  was:  "*  *  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden  gave  I  unto  man  his  agency. 
And  unto  thy  brethren  have  I  said,  and 
also  given  commandment,  that  they 
should  love  one  another,  and  that  they 
should  choose  me,  their  Father;  but  be- 
hold, they  are  without  affection,  and 
they  hate  their  own  blood;  and  the  "fire 
of  mine  indignation  is  kindled  against 
them,  *  *  *  for  my  fierce  anger  is  kin- 
dled against  them.     Behold  I  am  God; 


Man  of  Holiness  is  my  name;  Man  of 
Counsel  is  my  name;  and  Endless  and 
Eternal  is  my  name,  also."  Then  the 
explanation  continues  and  the  Lord  de- 
clares that  he  will  have  to  punish  men 
for  their  wickedness  and  they  would 
have  to  suffer  torment.  For  this  reason 
he  wept  and  the  heavens  also,  because 
these  children  of  God  would  have  to 
suffer.  (See  Moses  7.) 

Again  the  Lord  said  in  a  revelation  to 
Joseph  Smith:  "For  all  flesh  is  corrupted 
before  me;  and  the  powers  of  darkness 
prevail  upon  the  earth,  among  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
hosts  of  heaven — Which  causeth  silence 
to  reign,  and  all  eternity  is  pained,  and 
the  angels  are  waiting  the  great  com- 
mand to  reap  down  the  earth,  to  gather 
the  tares  that  they  may  be  burned;  and, 
behold  the  enemy  is  combined."  (Sec. 
38:11-12). 

It  was  thought  quite  generally  before 
the  restoration  of  the  Gospel  that  the 
Lord  took  pleasure  in  seeing  the  wick- 
ed punished;  but  his  word  given  to  us 
in  this  day  makes  it  clear  that  he  is 
pained  and  weeps  over  the  acts  of  his 
wayward  children.  The  souls  of  men 
are  dear  to  the  Father,  for  are  we  not 
his  children,  begotten  sons  and  daughters 
unto  God  in  the  spirit?  Has  not  the 
promise  been  made  to  us  that  through 
our  obedience  and  faith  we  may  come 
back  to  share  in  all  the  joys  of  eternal 
life  as  sons  and  daughters  of  God?  Is 
it  not  the  most  reasonable  thing  for 
God,  our  Father,  to  be  very  greatly  con- 
cerned over  his  children,  when  we  stop 
to  think  of  the  great  concern  mortal 
parents  have  for  their  children?  His 
love  is  infinite,  therefore  greater  than 
the  love  of  mortals  can  be.  As  we  re- 
ceive joy  when  our  kindred  do  well,  so 
also  joy  comes  to  our  Father  in  heaven 
when  his  children  do  well,  and  on  the 
contrary  sadness  of  heart  comes  to  him, 
as  it  does  to  us,  when  our  kindred  fail 
in  righteousness.  Man  is  promised  the 
exaltation  by  which  he  may  become  like 
God,  i}  he  will  only  be  true  to  every 
covenant  and  obligation.    Such  a  bless- 
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ing  when  it  is  merited  can  only  bring 
peace  and  joy  to  the  Father  of  us  all,  for 
it  is  for  this  very  purpose  that  he  works 
— that  his  offspring  may  have  joy.  Sure- 
ly the  souls  of  men  are  precious  in  the 
sight  of  God! 

Questions  and  Suggestions 

1.  What  is  the  special  calling  of  an  Apos- 
tle? 

2.  Why  is  it  essential  that  we  cry  repent- 
ance and  warn  all  mankind? 

3.  Why  does  the  Lord  place  such  a  high 
value  upon  the  worth  of  an  individual  soul? 

4.  Show  the  effect  of  man's  past  and  pos- 
sible future  upon  this  question? 

5.  Does  the  world  always  place  the  wel- 
fare of  an  individual  before  the  acquisition  of 
earthly  wealth  and  possessions?  If  not  give 
a  reason  why? 

Third  Sunday,  March  18,  1934 

Lesson  10.  Meaning  of  Eternal 
Punishment. 

Text:  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sec- 
tion 19.  (Sunday  School  Quarterly,  Les- 
son 10.) 

Objective:  To  show  thai  men  who 
will  not  repent  mast  suffer  for  their  sins, 
but  that  endless  punishment  does  not 
mean  that  the  punishment  will  not  end 
when  the  price  of  their  sinning  is  paid, 
but  that  endless  punishment  is  so  called 
because  it  is  God's  punishment  and  he 
is  Endless. 

Without  free  agency  man  could  not 
progress.  Without  giving  the  matter 
serious  thought  one  might  be  led  to  think 
that  Satan's  plan  to  come  as  the  savior 
of  men  into  this  world  and  redeem  all 
men,  that  not  one  soul  should  be  lost, 
was  a  very  excellent  plan.  If  such  a 
thing  as  that  had  in  any  way  been  pos- 
sible, we  may  be  sure  our  Father  in 
heaven  would  have  adopted  it,  because 
of  the  great  love  for  his  children.  As 
shown  in  the  preceding  lesson,  the  love 
which  he  has  for  his  children  causes 
him  to  weep  and  all  eternity  to  be  pained 
because  of  the  rebellion  and  wickedness 
of  men.  Such  a  plan  as  the  one  pro- 
posed by  Lucifer  would  have  taken  from 
men  their  agency.  If  men  could  not 
act  for  themselves  but  were  compelled  in 
all  things,  there  could  come  no  just  re- 
ward. The  experiences  which  are  so 
necessary,  and  the  judgment  which  must 
be   exercised  in   order  that  men   may 


make  decisions  and  reach  conclusions 
is  essential  to  progress.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  in  this  mortal  sphere,  that  we 
be  subject  to  the  two  influences,  the 
good  and  the  evil,  and  then  we  are  given 
judgment  to  make  our  choice.  Lehi  ex- 
plains this  admirably  when  he  says: 

"And  because  of  the  intercession  for  all, 
all  men  come  unto  God;  wherefore,  they 
stand  in  the  presence  of  him,  to  be  judged  of 
him  according  to  the  truth  and  holiness  which 
is  in  him.  Wherefore,  the  ends  of  the  law 
which  the  Holy  One  hath  given,  unto  the 
inflicting  of  the  punishment  which  is  affixed, 
which  punishment  that  is  affixed  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  the  happiness  which  is 
affixed,  to  answer  the  end  of  atonement — 

"For  it  must  needs  be,  that  there  is  an 
opposition  in  all  things.  If  it  were  not  so, 
my  first-born  in  the  wilderness,  righteousness 
could  not  be  brought  to  pass,  neither  wicked- 
ness, neither  good  nor  bad.  Wherefore,  all 
things  must  needs  be  a  compound  in  one; 
wherefore,  if  it  should  be  one  body  it  must 
needs  remain  as  dead,  having  no  life  neither 
death,  nor  corruption  nor  incorruption,  hap- 
piness nor  misery,  neither  sense  nor  in- 
sensibility. 

"Wherefore,  it  must  needs  have  been  cre- 
ated for  a  thing  of  naught;  wherefore,  there 
would  have  been  no  purpose  in  the  end  of 
its  creation.  Wherefore,  this  thing  must 
needs  destroy  the  wisdom  of  God  and  his 
eternal  purposes,  and  also  the  power,  and 
the  mercy,  and  the  justice  of  God."  (2  Ne- 
phi  2:10-12.) 

Since  advancement — exaltation — can 
come  only  through  the  power  which  the 
Lord  has  given  us  to  be  agents  for  our- 
selves and  by  the  exercise  of  our  own 
judgment  in  keeping  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord,  there  must  also  come  the 
punishment  for  transgression  of  those 
commandments.  If  there  were  no  law, 
there  could  be  no  punishment  ( II  Nephi 
9:25) ,  but  because  of  the  law  there  must 
also  be  a  punishment  for  the  violation 
of  the  law.  Moreover,  when  those  who 
break  the  divine  law  will  not  repent, 
then  they  have  to  suffer  even  as  the  Son 
of  God  suflEered,  until  they  pay  the  price 
and  come  to  repentance,  for  his  blood 
will  not  cleanse  the  unrepentant  sinner. 
(D.  and  C.  19:16-17).  When  that 
price  is  paid,  the  prisoner  may  go  free 
from  the  prison,  but  he  may  not,  even 
then,  obtain  the  reward  of  exaltation. 
For  this  reason  kingdoms — or  glories — 
called  terrestrial  and  telestial  have  been 
prepared  for  those  who  will  not  abide 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christ:  "And  they 
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(Doc.  and  Cov.,  Chapter  18,  Verse  10) 
"Seek  not  for  riches  but  for  wisdom, 
and  behold,  the  mysteries  of  God  shall 
be  unfolded  unto  you,  and  then  shall 
you  be  made  rich.  Behold,  he  that  hath 
eternal  life  is  rich." 


who  are  not  sanc- 
tified through  the 
law  which  I  have 
given  unto  you, 
even  the  law  of 
Christ  (i.  e.  the 
Gospel)  must  in- 
herit another  king- 
dom, even  that  of 
a  terrestrial  king- 
dom, or  a  telestial  kingdom.  (D)  and 
C.  88:21) 

Questions  and  Suggestions 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  "eter- 
nal punishment"  and  "endless  punishment," 
if  any? 

2.  Why  is  punishment  ever  necessary? 

3.  Does  God  punish  in  order  to  avenge 
himself  upon  the  sinner?  If  not  explain  the 
reason  for  punishment. 

4.  To  what  extent  will  contrite  repent- 
ance release  an  erring  person  from  the  effects 
consequent  to  breaking  a  law  of  God? 

5.  What  is  the  unpardonable  sin? 

Fourth  Sunday,  March  25,  1934 
Lesson  11.  Church  Organization. 

Text:  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sec- 
tion  20.    (Sunday    School    Quarterly,      to  exercise  our  agency,  directed  by  the 
Lesson  11).  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  in  most  of  the  bless- 

Objeciive:  Showing  the  reason  for  ^^3^  ^^^  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and 
the  restoration  and  organization  of  the  this  for  a  wise  purpose,  but  there  are 
Church,  the  duties  of  officers  and  mem^  sufficient  reasons  why  in  these  three 
■  bers,  and  also  showing  that  God  is  the  blessings  we  should  be  directed  by  defi- 
same  yesterday,  today  and  forever  ^ite  permanent  expressions  which  fully 
through  making  himself  and  his  com-  explain  to  us  the  meaning  of  these  or- 
mandments  known  now  as  in  earlier  dinances  and  their  full  significance. 
times  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

Section  twenty  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  is  one  of  the  great  outstand- 
ing commandments  given  in  this  dispen- 
sation. If  we  stop  and  think  that  Jos- 
eph Smith  was  but  twenty-four  years 
of  age  when  this  revelation  was  received 
and  then  realize  the  transcendent  power, 
beauty  and  knowledge  of  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  it  con- 
tains, we  are  forced  to  exclaim:  "The 
Lord  God  hath  spoken  it;  and  honor, 
power,  and  glory  be  rendered  to  his 
holy  name,  both  now  and  forever!" 

Without  this  revelation  with  its  clear 
and  concise  instruction  in  relation  to  the 
duties  of  officers  and  members,  and  the 


explanation  of  the 
fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel 
which  it  contains, 
the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  could  not 
have  been  organ- 
ized. This  infor- 
mation is  not  of  man. 
No  man  could  have  written  it,  for  the 
truth  which  is  here  revealed  was  not  in 
the  possession  of  the  learned  men  of 
the  world.  While  it  is  evident  to  us 
now  that  all  that  it  contains  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  word  of  the  Lord  and 
the  organization  of  the  Church  anciently, 
yet  these  great  principles  had  become 
lost  through  apostasy  and  because  the 
world  had  closed  the  heavens  against 
itself. 

In  this  revelation  the  Lord  has  given 
us  the  three  prayers,  or  ordinances, 
which  are  to  be  repeated  verbatim:  The 
ordinance  of  baptism,  and  the  two  bless- 
ings on  the  sacrament,  the  bread  and  the 
wine  (water).  A  discussion  of  these 
could  profitably  occupy  more  time  than 
this  lesson  permits,  but  it  is  well  to 
realize  that  the  Lord  has  left  us  free 


Questions  and  Suggestions 

1.  Why,  in  your  opinion  did  the  Lord 
point  out  the  precise  day  on  which  the 
Church  should  be  organized? 

2.  What  is  the  distinctive  calling  of  an 
Apostle?  In  what  sense  were  Joseph  Smith 
and  Oliver  Gowdery  "called  of  God  and  or- 
dained Apostles,"  when  afterwards  they  were 
ordained  Elders  and  later  High  Priests? 

3.  Why  must  all  men  repent  in  order  to 
receive  the  gift  of  salvation? 

4.  How  will  the  companionship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  help  us  to  resist  falling  into 
temptation? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  justification  and  by 
sanctification,  as  used  in  this  revelation? 


MISSIONARY  TRAINING 

General  Board  Committee: 
Albert  E.  Bowen,  Chairman;  David  A.  Smith,  Vice- 
Chairman;  Charles  J.  Ross  and  James  L-  Barker 
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GENERAL  OUTLINE 

The  broad  purpose  of  the  missionary  department 
is  to  establish  in  its  members  a  conviction  that 
the  restored  sospel  is  the  messagre  of  life  to  this 
sreneration;  that  the  missionaries  are  the  author- 
ixed  bearers  of  this  message  to  all  the  world; 
but  that  in  order  to  be  an  effective  missionary, 
one  must  make  painstaking-  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  by  study  and  also  by  faith  and  purity 
of  life. 

LESSONS  FOR  MARCH,  1934 
First  Sunday,  March  4,  1934 

Open  Sunday.  For  opportunity  to 
catch  up  with  lesson  postponed  on  ac- 
count of  Stake  Conference. 

Second  Sunday,  March  11,  1934 

Lesson  8.  Faith,  the  Soul's 
Mainspring. 

Text:   Sunday  School  Quarterly. 

References:  Hebrews  11:6;  Doc.  and 
Cov.  18:19;  Hebrews  11:24-27;  Alma 
32:34-5;  Eph.  6:16;  Romans  16:17; 
Thess.  5:8;  Doc.  and  Cov.  27:17;  76: 
53;  Gal.  5:6;  Romans  2:4;  Alma  34:15. 

Objective:  To  make  it  very  cleat  that 
faith  is  the  intellectual  driving  force  of 
the  world;  and  that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  moral  life  of 
the  world — a  shield  against  pitfalls,  en- 


III. 


IV. 


V. 

VI. 
VII 


nobling  the  soul  and  awakening 
that  love  which  transforms  our 
lives. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  P  r  o  g  r  e  s  s  or  Salvation 
Comes  Through  Action. 

a.  We  are  moved  to  action 
by  energy  or  power. 

b.  Faith  is  the  moral  ener- 
gy of  the  world. 

c.  It  is  by  faith  in  the  God 
of  truth  and  ideals  that 
we  are  driving  up  the 
craggy  pathway  to- 
wards perfection. 

Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is 
Faith  in  His  Perfect  Way 
of  Life. 

a.  This  faith  stimulates  to 
the  highest  aspiration. 

b.  Faith  emboldens  courage 
because    of    the    assur- 
ances it  gives  of  eternal  glory. 
Protection   From   Evil   is  an  Important 

Part  of  Prudent  Progressive  Living. 

a.  We  are  shielded  from  evil  by  faith. 

b.  Faith  is  the  moral  breastplate. 
Progressive  Living  Consists  in  Part  of 

Conquering  Foes. 

a.  We  conquer  by  power. 

b.  We  conquer  by  moral  energy. 

c.  Faith    is    the    moral    energy    of    the 
world. 

Salvation  or  Progress  Means  Progress- 
ive Action. 

a.  Faith  without  works  is  dead.  James  1. 

b.  Faith  that  does  not  work  is  not  faith. 
The   Motive   to   Action    Determines  its 

Ennobling  Effect. 

Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  Awakens  Love  for 

God. 

Faith  that  works  by  love. 

5:6. 


Galatians 


Lesson  Enrichment:  1.  Faith,  the 
Soul's  Mainspring.  The  ordinary  man 
is  moved  by  impulses.  He  lives  in  terms 
of  the  gratification  of  the  present  mo- 
ment. He  has  no  lofty  aims  or  ideals. 
He  is  like  a  chip  upon  a  turbulent  wave 
of  fancy  impulse. 

The  man  of  faith  is  different.  His 
impulses  have  been  rationalized  by  faith 
in  high  ideals  His  life  has  been  made 
rational  by  the  composing  and  harmon- 
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izing  power  of  faith  This  faith  intensi- 
fies his  higher  aspirations,  nerves  his 
will,  and  drives  him  upward  toward  the 
goal  of  perfect  living. 

Faith  in  one's  task,  faith  in  one's  ideals 
and  in  one's  philosophy  of  life,  is  the 
real  driving  force  of  one's  life.  In  every 
department  of  life  the  men  of  noble 
action  have  been  dominated  by  intense 
faith  The  heroes  of  science,  the  noted 
discoverers,  the  captains  of  industry  and 
the  illustrious  statesmen  have  been  men 
of  profound  faith  in  the  worthfulness 
of  their  cause 

The  real  difference  between  men  in 
the  higher  sense  is  a  difference  in  their 
faith.  Men  of  inaction  are  men  of  in- 
sipid belief.  Men  of  vigorous  action 
are  men  of  soul-stirring  faith. 

All  the  great  movements  in  history, 
the  moral  crusades,  the  religious  refor- 
mations and  inaugurated  programs  of 
human  advancement  have  been  inspired 
by  invincible  faith. 

Every  member  of  the  class  should 
be  profoundly  impressed  with  the  basic 
idea  of  the  lesson  that  faith  is  the  great 
moral  driving  force  of  the  world.  Faith 
is  literally  the  mainspring  of  the  soul. 

2.  Faith,  the  Moral  Governing  Power 
of  the  World, 

While  the  writer  was  presiding  over 
a  mission  he  adopted  the  practice  of 
quizzing  each  new  missionary  about  his 
habits.  One  usually  ruddy  cheeked  and 
clear-eyed  youngster  was  in  the  com- 
pany. 

"Did  you  ever  smoke?"  the  mission 
president  asked  this  youth. 

"I  have  never  tasted  a  cigarette,"  Wcis 
the  young  man's  quick  response. 

I  looked  at  him  and  marvelled.  I 
thought,  "You  are  a  young  man  in  a 
thousand."  What  had  been  this  young 
man's  impenetrable  shield  against  this 
almost  universal  vice?  The  answer  is 
found  in  the  vital  fact  that  he  had  faith 
in  God's  solemn  word,  "Tobacco  is  not 
good  for  man."  This  simple  faith  has 
guarded  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men 
against  cigarette  en- 
slavement. Is  there 
a  better  shield 
against  temptation? 
This  question  should 
be  tested  out  by  the 
class. 


Real  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  marvel- 


CONCERT  RECITATION 
(Hebrews,  Chapter  11,  Verse  6) 


"But  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  him;  for  he  that  cometh  to  God 
must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  serve 
him." 


ous  moral  victory-giving  power.  A 
man  belonging  to  a  prominent  Georgia 
family,  before  he  joined  the  Church, 
had  been  addicted  to  drinking.  Time 
after  time  after  sobering  from  a  spree, 
he  stoutly  resolved  to  reform.  But  when 
he  got  into  convival  company  again  his 
resolutions  would  break  like  pie  crust. 
Some  time  after  he  joined  the  Church 
his  wife  reported  that  he  had  never 
tasted  liquor  since  his  baptism.  This 
man's  new-gained  faith-strength  had  giv- 
en him  a  complete  victory  over  the  evil 
of  drink. 

Members  of  the  class  should  be  called 
upon  for  instances  of  the  moral  con- 
quering power  of  real  faith.  They 
should  be  able  to  uphold  successfully 
the  truth  of  the  text,  "This  is  the  vic- 
tory which  overcometh  the  world  even 
our  faith." 

Is  this  text  true?  Is  it  faith  that  con- 
quers evil?  Test  out  this  question  thor- 
oughly. 

The  real  reason  why  Mormonism  is 
such  a  tremendous  moral  force  in  the 
world  is  because  it  awakens  in  human 
hearts  a  deeper  faith  than  any  other 
religion  in  the  world. 

3.  Faith  thai  WorA;s  by  Love, 

As  I  write  I  have  before  me  a  book 
bearing  the  title,  "What  is  the  Gospel?" 
A  noted  protestant  evangelist  is  the 
author.  In  one  of  the  chapters  the  au- 
thor asks,  "What  is  the  faith  that  saves?" 
Then  he  proceeds  to  answer  his  own 
question.  He  says,  "It  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world.  Faith  does  nothing. 
Faith  lets  God  do  it  all." 

This  is  the  Protestant  view  of  saving 
faith.  According  to  this  idea  the  be- 
liever in  effect  falls  helpless  in  the  arms 
of  Jesus,  and  just  acknowledges  that 
Christ  has  saved  him.  It  was  by  this 
erroneous  conception  of  faith  that  the 
Protestant  reformers  fell  into  the  error 
of  thinking  that  salvation  is  by  grace 
alone.  These  reformers  were  right  in 
emphasizing  grace  or  the  goodness  of 
God  as  the  great  faith-stimulating  power 
,  of  salvation.  But 
they  were  wholly 
wrong  in  their  idea 
of  faith.  Faith  is 
essentially  energy. 
All  energy  works. 
In  fact,  faith  that 
does    not    work    is 


not  faith  at  all. 
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The  great  virtue  of  faith  in  Christ 
as  a  saving  principle  consists  in  the  faith 
that  it  completely  awakens  the  soul  to 
the  goodness  and  power  of  God,  and 
thereby  leads  us  to  love  God. 

The  performances  of  works  or  or- 
dinances, uninspired  by  this  faith  that 
"works  by  love,"  has  no  saving  efficacy. 
In  fact  works  consisting  of  obedience 
to  ordinances  may  be  actually  sinful. 
A  professional  man  started  to  practice 
in  a  Mormon  town.  With  the  view 
of  obtaining  favor  with  his  neighbors 
he  was  baptized.  The  act  of  course  was 
sheer  sacrilege.  It  is  not  by  our  effort 
that  we  are  awakened  to  righteousness. 
This  awakening  comes  through  the  faith- 
stimulating  power  of  Christ.  Hence 
Paul  says  it  is  "not  of  works  lest  any 
man  should  boast."  Of  course  this 
awakened  spirit  of  righteousness  must 
be  put  to  work  in  order  to  insure  salva- 
tion. 

Moody's  Faith 

A  notable  example  of  faith  is  found  in 
Dwight  L.  Moody.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  asked  why  he  did  not  run  his  school 
at  Northfleld  by  faith.  His  reply  was:  "I 
do.  And  to  prove  that  I  do,  if  you  will 
name  to  me  any  man  of  wealth  who  might 
give  to  Northfield  and  has  not  already  done 
so,  I  will  see  him  at  once."  Moody's  faith 
showed  itself  in  active  efforts  to  bring  about 
that  which  he  thought  God  desired  should 
come  to  pass. — The  Sunday  School  World. 

Third  Sunday,  March  18,  1934 

Lesson  9.  Repentance,  the  Corrector 

OF  Errors 

Text:     Sunday  School  Quarterly. 

References:  Romans  2:4;  Doc.  and 
Gov.  18:11-14;  Mark  1:14-15;  II  Cor- 
inthians 7:9-10;  II  Timothy  2:25;  Alma 
5:50-51. 

Objective'.  To  make  if  very  clear  to 
the  missionary  that  repentance  is  not 
only  a  command  o}  God,  bat  the  only 
principle  by  which  we  can  correct  our 
errors  and  the  faults  of  our  natures;  and 
that  we  are  moved  to  repentance  by  the 
power  and  goodness  of  Christ. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  We  Make  Mistakes  in  Spite  of  Our  Ut- 
most Prudence. 

a.  A  perfect  plan  of  life  must  provide 
for  correcting  errors. 

b.  Repentance  is  the  principle  by  which 
we  correct  our  mistakes. 

II.  Repentance  is  Not  Only  a  Divine  Law 
but  Inherently  the  Second  Great  Prin- 
ciple of  Progress. 


a.  We  learn  by  trial  and  error. 

b.  We  gain  strength  by  recovering  from 
a  fall. 

III.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  Inspires  True  Re- 
pentance. 

a.  The  Master  is  the  perfect  example. 

b.  When  we  gauge  our  lives  by  His 
perfect  life  we  are  moved  to  Godly 
sorrow  for  our  defects. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  A  philosopher 
said,  "If  you  make  people  think  that 
they  are  thinking  they  will  like  you:  but 
if  you  make  them  think  they  will  hate 
you."  This  statement  is  profoundly  true. 
When  we  actually  think  we  discover 
that  we  are  not  what  we  ought  to  be. 
This  is  a  most  unpleasant  discovery. 
But  it  is  also  a  most  profitable  discovery. 

All  of  improvement  in  thought,  aspira- 
tion and  act  commences  with  the  awak- 
ened sense  of  the  imperfect  in  our  acts 
and  character.  When  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  defects  becomes  intensified 
we  have  what  is  called  contrition.  A 
contrite  heart  is  a  heart  that  breaks  with 
a  sense  of  God's  goodness  and  a  yearn- 
ing to  become  worthy  of  His  love.  Con- 
trition is  the  spirit  of  repentance  ,and 
the  very  soul  of  the  sane  and  moral  life. 

The  three   "R's"   of  repentance   are 
ecognition 
egret 
.  ef  ormation 

All  three  of  these  elements  are  pres- 
ent in  real  repentance."  It  is  the  "good- 
ness of  God  that  leads  to  repentance." 
It  is  the  consciousness  that  God  is  good 
to  us  notwithstanding  our  follies  that 
makes  us  regret  with  true  "Godly  sor- 
row" our  wrongdoing.  Only  this  "Godly 
sorrow"  leads  to  true  reformation.  Be- 
cause Jesus  Christ  brought  into  the 
world  the  knowledge  of  God's  love  and 
goodness  He  actually  "grants  us  repent- 
ance." 

The  depth  of  our  regret  for  the  im- 
perfect in  our  lives  is  the  measure  of 
our  improvement.  It  is  because  the 
Savior  sets  before  us  a  perfect  standard 
of  life  that  He  moves  us  to  the  deepest 
regret  for  our  follies  and  mistakes. 

Does  repentance  really  transform  hu- 
man lives?  Have  the  class  give  exam- 
ples, and  test  this  question  to  the  utmost. 

Fourth  Sunday,  March  25,  1934 
Review 
PREPARE  FOR  CONVENTION 
Teachers  attending  this  department  of 
the  coming  Stake  Convention  are  asked 
to  be  prepared  on  Lessons  7  and  8  for 
February  25,  and  March  11,  1934. 
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LESSONS  FOR  MARCH.  1934 

Two  and  One-Half  Minute  Talks 

1.  How  Religion  Fosters  the  Abtindant  Life. 
The  abundant  life,  as  here  used,  does  not 

have  reference  to  abtindance  of  material 
things  merely,  although  these  have  their 
proper  place;  it  refers  rather  to  abundance 
of  spiritual  values — fellowship  with  God 
and  man,  love  of  both,  and  appreciation  of 
truth,  beauty,  and  goodness.  This  consti- 
tutes the  abundant  life;  its  values  are  far 
beyond  the  values  ascribed  to  worldly 
goods,  which  are  primarily  only  means  to 
other  and  more  enduring  values. 
Jesus'  mission  was  to  bring  to  mankind 
these  enduring  values. 

2.  Why  Have  Faith  in  Fellowraen? 

Can  a  person  have  genuine,  dynamic  faith 
in  himself,  if  devoid  of  faith  in  his  fellow- 
men? 

Yet  faith  in  self,  in  one's  own  possibil- 
ities for  good,  is  essential  to  personal  de- 
velopment. So,  likewise,  faith  of  men  in 
their  fellowmen  is  essential  to  social  prog- 
ress. 

Without  such  faith  civilization  would 
crumble,  since  business  and  social  relations 
would  cease. 

Thus  the  personal  and  the  social  necessity 
of  faith  in  fellowmen  is  an  urgent  call  to 
each  of  us  to  be  worthy  of  the  faith  our 
fellows  put  in  us;  not  in  our  possibilities 
for  good  alone,  but  also  in  our  trustworthi- 
ness from  day  to  day. 

First  Sunday,  March  4,  1934 

Open  Sunday;  To  allow  time  to  make 
up  for  lesson  lost  on  account  of  stake 
conference. 


Gospel 
Messages 

The  Gospel  Applied  to 
Modern  Problems 

Coorsc  C^Ages  17,  IS  and  19 

General  Board  Committee: 

Milton  Bennion,  Chairman; 

John  T.  Wahlquist,  Vice-Chairman 

This  course  is  developed  chiefly  from  the  New 
Testament  and  deals  primarily  with  the  applica- 
tion of  Gospel  principles,  as  taught  by  the  Savior, 
to   modern  life. 

The  aim  here  is  to  develop  in  youngr  men  and 
women  habits  of  thoughtfulness  in  their  personal 
lives  and  their  social  relations,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  more  wisely  govern  themselves  and 
more  effectively  participate  in  community  life. 

Second  Sunday,  March  11,  1934 

Lesson  9.  Religious  Faith  is  an  Aid 
TO  Mental  Health 

{Note:  This  lesson  has  been  selected 
as  the  one  to  be  developed  in  the  Gospel 
Messages  department  of  our  1934  con- 
ventions. Teachers  should  study  it  and 
be  prepared  to  discuss  it  at  their  stake 
convention. ) 

Text:  The  Pupil's  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Objective:  To  show  that  while  [ana- 
tics  are  mentally  unbalanced,  a  rational 
religious  faith  is  a  safeguard  against 
many  mental  ills. 

Other  Sources  of  Information:  Oliver, 
J-  R- — Feat;  Woodward,  Hugh  M. — 
Humanity's  Greatest  Need, 

Suggested  Outline: 

1.  (a)   Give   some   evidence   from   the   Old 

Testament  to  show  that  the  great 
prophets  of  Israel  developed  the  no- 
tion that  God  is  above  all  things  else 
a  righteous  or  ethical  God. 
(b)  What  influence  would  such  a  notion 
have  upon  the  lives  of  believers  in 
such  a  God? 

2.  (a)  Why  is  Jesus  regarded  by  eminent 

non-Christian     philosophers     as     the 
greatest  moral  teacher  of  all  time? 

(b)  What  is  the  significance  of  this  fact 
to  believers  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ? 

(c)  How  does  it  relate  to  the  subject  of 
this  lesson? 

3.  What  has  the  13th  Article  of  Faith  of 
the  L.  D.  S.  Church  to  do  with  mental 
health? 
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4.  Show  how  the  faith  of  a  Latter-day  Saint 
harmonizes  with  the  old  Roman  idea  of 
education — a  soimd  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

Supplementary  Thoughts:  The  pas- 
sage cited  from  Micah  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year's  course  of  study  is  a  striking 
example  of  how  the  great  prophets  of 
Israel  developed  clear  notions  of  the 
moral  perfection  of  God.  By  use  of  a 
reference  Bible  other  similar  passages 
may  be  found.  By  such  preaching  as 
this  the  people  were,  on  some  occasions 
at  least,  led  to  repent  and  reform  their 
ways.  When  they  "hardened  their 
hearts"  and  resisted  the  prophets  they 
brought  about  their  own  downfall. 

Every  great  world  religion  includes  a 
system  of  morals.  This  seems  to  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  their  sur- 
vival. Thus  in  the  Orient  Krishna,  Bud- 
dha, Confucius,  and  Zoroaster  have 
perpetuated  their  influence  through  many 
centuries.  The  same  is  true  of  Judaism 
and  Mohammedanism.  The  most  strik- 
ing example,  however,  of  this  fact  is 
found  in  the  life  and  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  this  fact  that  has 
led  eminent  non-Christian  thinkers  to 
pronounce  Jesus  the  greatest  of  all  teach- 
ers. The  shortcomings  of  professed 
Christians  are  not  due  to  their  religion, 
but  to  the  want  of  it,  and,  of  course, 
also  to  the  frailties  of  human  nature. 
It  is  a  major  function  of  religion  to  help 
people  to  overcome  their  weaknesses 
and  to  live  a  saner,  more  wholesome 
life.  This  applies  not  only  to  individuals 
as  such,  but  also  to  communities,  states, 
and  nations.  Application  of  Gospel 
principles  would  do  away  with  such  in- 
ternational insanity  as  was  manifest  in 
the  recent  World  War,  but  more  of 
this  in  a  later  lesson. 

Third  Sunday,  March  18,  1934 

Lesson  10.  Faith  in  God  Implies  Faith 

IN  Man;  This  is  Essential  to 

Mental  Health 

Text:  The  Pupil's  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Objective:  To  show  that  as  love  of 
God  is  attested  by  love  of  man,  so  faith 
in  God  is  attested  by  faith  in  human 
possibilities  for  good. 

Other  Sources  of  Information:  Wood- 
ward, Hugh  M. — Humanity's  Greatest 
Need,  chapters  17  and  18. 

Suggested  Outline: 
1.  Give  historical  examples  of  great  causes 


that  have  succeeded  because  the  men  con- 
cerned had  faith  in  each  other. 

2.  Give  illustrations  of  causes  that  have  failed 
because  those  concerned  lacked  faith  in 
each  other. 

3.  Explain  how  bank  failures  are  sometimes 
caused  by  want  of  faith  in  fellowmen. 

4.  (a)   How  is  family  life  sometimes  ruined 

by  undue  suspicions? 
(b)   How  may  this  be  remedied? 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  benefits  that  come  to 
the  individual  and  to  society  through 
faith  and  trust  in  fellowmen. 

Supplementary  Thoughts:  When  the 
members  of  the  American  Continental 
Congress  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, Benjamin  Franklin  is  said 
to  have  remarked  that  we  must  hang 
together  or  we  will  hang  separately.  The 
success  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
those  concerned  had  faith  in  each  other 
and  that  all  had  faith  in  their  great  leader 
and  commander-in-chief.  The  same  was 
true  of  the  outcome  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  under  the  presidency  of 
George  Washington.  He  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  value  of  being  worthy 
of  the  faith  and  trust  of  fellowmen.  It 
won  for  Washington  the  respect  not 
only  of  America  but  of  the  world. 

It  is  important  that  young  people  shall 
be  led  to  see  the  evils  of  undue  suspicion 
and  distrust;  it  is  even  more  important 
that  they  sense  their  obligation  to  be 
themselves  worthy  of  faith  and  trust. 
There  are  young  people  who  think  it 
smart,  clever,  fun,  or  whatnot  to  deceive 
their  elders,  even  their  parents.  These 
should  be  led  to  see  that  this  is  just  plain 
fool-hardiness,  that  it  is  unfair  both  to 
themselves  and  to  those  they  deceive. 
They  are  undermining  their  own  char- 
acters and  endangering  their  own  future 
success  and  happiness. 

On  the  other  hand,  parents  and  teach- 
ers should  have  a  reasonable  degree  of 
confidence  in  youth,  be  sympathetic  with 
their  problems,  invite  their  confidence, 
counsel  with  them  in  unobtrusive  ways, 
but  avoid  prying  into  their  affairs  un- 
necessarily. Let  them  live  their  own 
lives  and  grow  up  to  be  independent 
men  and  women. 

Fourth  Sunday,  March  25,  1934 
Written  Review 

Questions 

1.  Why  is  it  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  be 
free  from  obligations? 
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2.  (a)   Why  may  we 

serve  God  by 
serving  our  fel- 
lowmen? 

(b)  What  are  some 
of  the  condi- 
tions of  success 
in  this  service? 

3.  Name   some   means 
by  which  youths  may  increase  their  effi- 
ciency. 

4.  With  regard  to  food  and  drink,  what 
health  habits  should  be  cultivated? 

5.  What  emotions  or  feelings  should  a  per- 
son never  cultivate? 

6.  What  mental  attitudes  should  be  culti- 
vated? 

7.  ( a )   Name  three  of  the  greatest  dangers  to 

the  religious  and  moral  life  of  youth, 
(b)    How  may  religious  faith  help  youth 
to  avoid  these  dangers? 

8.  Why  should  we  have  faith  in  our  fel- 
lowmen? 

Answers 

1.  Because  we  are  indebted  to  God  for  life 
and  opportunities  for  development  and  to 
our  fellow-men  for  their  part  in  creating 
the  social  inheritance  and  making  it  avail- 
able to  us. 

2.  (a)   Because  God  is  interested  in  human 

welfare  and  salvation;  by  helping  in 
this  cause  we  cooperate  with  God. 
(b)   Wise  choice  of  and  wholehearted  in- 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 
THE  MONTH 

(John  10:10) 
"I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life, 


and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abund 
antly." 


terest  in  the 
causes  served 
and  efficiency 
in  execution  of 
the  projects  un- 
dertaken. 


3.  By  cultivation  of 
health  habits,  both 
physical  and  men- 
tal, including  habits  of  study  and  thought- 
fulness  of  the  consequences  of  conduct. 
Liberal  use  of  pure  water  for  internal  bath, 
of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  of  dairy 
products,  moderate  use  of  grains,  and  lim- 
ited use  of  sweets  (usually  at  meal-times 
only). 

Unfounded  fears,  personal  hatreds,  undue 
suspicions,  licentiousness. 
Love  as  used  in  the  two  great  command- 
ments and  by  St.  Paul  in  his  hymn  to  love 
or  charity  (I  Cor.  13),  faith,  hope,  purity 
of  thought. 

(a)   Idleness   and  irresponsibility,   use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  sexual  sins. 
Genuine  religious  faith  gives  inspira- 
tion to  overcome  evil  with  good,  by 
directing  thought  to  high  and  worthy 
attainments  and  by  excluding  what- 
ever may  interfere  with  such  attain- 
ments. 
8.  Because  they  have  within  them  great  pos- 
sibilities for  good  and  we  can  best  help 
in  development  of  these   possibilities   by 
having  faith  in  them. 


(b) 


I*; 


"As  a  Man  SowetK" 

By  E.  C.  Baird 

He  was  not  old — just  a  bit  more  than  sixty — although  he  looked  very  old 
indeed. 

His  hands  trembled  as  though  with  palsy; 

He  leaned  heavily  upon  his  cane; 

His  eyes  were  sunken,  his  vision  dim; 

His  cheeks  were  wasted,  his  form  bent; 

His  voice  was  weak  and  wavering; 

He  was  such  a  one  as  caused  passers-by  to  look  in  pity,  speak  in  whispers, 
and  depart  quickly. 

Said  one,  who  had  known  him  in  other  days:  "You  are  not  an  old  man!  Why 
are  you  in  this  ship-wrecked  state?" 

"I  am,"  came  the  answer,  "reaping  my  wild  oats — and  the  harvest  is  plenti- 
ful!   In  fact,  I  believe  that  this  is  one  crop  that  never  fails!" 

And  he  bared  his  teeth  in  a  grin  that  seemed  to  be  but  the  symbol  of  death! 

I  found  myself  wishing  that  the  youth  of  our  land — that  magnificent  com- 
pany still  living  in  the  sowing  season  of  life;  that  splendid  multitude  with 
glowing  cheeks,  and  hearts  yet  happy  with  morning  hopes — might  gaze 
for  a  little  moment  on  this  bitter  fruitage  of  sowing  "to  the  flesh,"  and 
hear  these  words,  so  tragically  true:  "This  crop  never  fails!" 

— Christian  Standard, 


OLD 
TESTAMENT 

Course  B — ^Ages  15  and  16 
For  Teachers  and  Girls  of  Same  Age 

General  Board  Committee: 

Robert   L.    Judd,    Chairman; 

Elbert     D.     Thomas,     Vice 

Chairman;  Mark  Austin 


The  lessons  in  this  course  stress  moral  and  spiritual  principles.  Illustrative  and 
amplifying  material  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  lives  of  Old  Testament  characters  and 
from  the  dramatic  events  recounted  in  the  Old  Testament.  Special  attention  will  he  given 
to  modern  applications. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE 

We  hold  it  to  be  worth  while  to  study  the  successes  and  the  failures  of  the  past,  with 
a  view  to  creating  a  desire  for  correct  living,  through  seeing  just  how  the  principles  of 
truth  have  worked  out  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women. 


LESSONS  FOR  MARCH,   1934 

First  Sunday,  March  4,  1934 

Open  Sunday:  To  make  up  for  lesson 
lost  on  account  of  stake  conference. 

Second  Sunday,  March  11,  1934 

Lesson  9.  The  Failure  of  Samson 

Texts:  The  Bible  and  Sunday  School 
Quarterly. 

An  interesting  and  profitable  compari- 
son of  two  great  Old  Testament  char- 
acters can  be  made  by  the  teachers  in 
connection  with  this  lesson.  The  stu- 
dents have  learned  how  an  angel  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  Samson,  and 
predicted  that  he  was  to  become  a  de- 
liverer of  Israel  from  their  bondage  to 
the  Philistines.  But  because  of  his  self- 
ishness and  desire  for  sensual  pleasures, 
he  failed  to  live  up  to  his  great  responsi- 
bilities. Physically  he  was  the  strong- 
est man  ever  born  in  Israel,  but  morally 
he   was   a  helpless   weakling. 

Some  time  before  the  days  of  Samson, 
there  lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan 
in  the  land  of  Gilead,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Jephthah.  No  angel  announced 
his  coming.  His  mother  was  an  outcast 
whose  name  was  not  even  mentioned. 
Because  of  his  unhappy  birth,  when  he 
grew  up,  he  was  ostracised  by  his  broth- 
ers and  other  members  of  the  family. 
They  said  to  him:  "Thou  shalt  not  in- 
herit in  our  father's  house;  for  thou  art 
the  son  of  a  strange  woman."  So  he  had 
to  flee  from  his  brethren  and  shift  for 


himself  as  best  he  could.  (Judges  11:1- 
11;  30-33) 

During  his  exile,  like  David  did  later, 
he  gathered  around  him  a  band  of  men 
whom  he  trained  for  his  own  defense, 
and  perhaps  also  to  take  advantage  of 
caravans  and  travelers  who  came  their 
way.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  training  these  men,  and  they  became 
loyal  and  devoted  to  his  interests. 

In  tbe  course  of  time,  a  terrible  danger 
threatened  the  land  of  Gilead.  The  Am- 
monites, a  war-like  tribe,  invaded  the 
country,  and  the  people  had  no  capable 
leader  to  check  their  attack.  In  their 
desperation,  the  elders  of  Gilead  turned 
to  Jephthah,  and  his  band  of  warriors, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  become  their 
defender.  "And  Jephthah  said  unto  the 
elders  of  Gilead:  Did  not  ye  hate  me, 
and  expel  me  out  of  my  father's  house? 
and  why  arc  ye  come  unto  me  when  ye 
are  in  distress?"  It  must  have  been 
humiliating  for  them  to  get  that  answer 
but  they  deserved  it.  Some  men  would 
have  refused  to  help  them  in  their  hour 
of  need  after  receiving  the  treatment  they 
had  given  Jephthah,  perhaps  would  have 
joined  their  people's  enemies.  But  this 
ancient  hero  returned  good  for  evil  and 
showed  that  he  loved  his  country  despite 
the  fact  that  these  men  had  tried  to 
disgrace  him.  Jephthah  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  leadership,  provided 
that  if  he  were  successful  in  conquering 
the  Ammonites,  and  could  drive  them  out 
of  the  country,  they  would  permit  him 
to  continue  as  their  ruler.     Of  course. 
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they  were  only  too 
glad  to  make  this 
promise.  In  times 
of  danger,  we  are 
willing  to  give  all 
we  have  to  some 
one  if  he  will  only 
save  us. 


CONCERT  RECITATION 

(Exodus  Chapter  20,  Verse  12) 

"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother; 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." 


slept  in  a  humble 
home,  walked  in- 
stead of  rode  in  a 
car,  read  only  the 
book  that  you  are 
reading  in  this  class, 
had  none  of  the 
conveniences  that  you  enjoy,  but  in 
spite      of  all   this  he  wrote   his   name 


Jephthah  proved  equal  to  the  emer  _j.„_      _.   „^^    ^,„^   ,,^    ^^^^^   xi^o   iiamt. 

gency.     He  led  his  army  to  a  glorious  higher  than  any one"else  "among "all "the 

victory  over  the  Ammonites  and  saved  sons  of  men  since  the  beginning  of  time 
his   country,   and  became  the  ruler  of  To  the  extent  that  the  teacher  has 

his  people  as  they  had  promised.    Better  time,   let  him   enlarge   upon  this   com- 

still,    he   proved   worthy   of   the    great  parison,  and  show  that  no  matter  what 

honor  which  they  conferred  upon  him.  the  conditions  of  the  students  may  be 

Jephthah  was  not  only  a  successful  mili-  at  this  time,  there  is  nothing  to  hold 

tary  leader,  but  he  was  a  very  religious  them  back  from  high  achievement.  And 

^^^-    ^^^'^ording  to  his  understanding  they  should  be  warned  against  the  dan- 

of  God  s  will,   he  sought  with   all  his  gers  that  sent  Samson  to  his  tragic  fate, 

heart  to  do  it.    His  brethren  had  refused  Other  examples  may  be  given  of  men 

tor  him  to  bear  his  father  s  name.   How  who  share  with  him  the  tragic  fate  of 

humiliated  they  must  have  felt  when  they  having  failed, 
saw  him  the  most  distinguished  man  in 


all  the  land!     It  often  happens  that  men 
who  are  despised,  rise  far  above  those 
who  considered  themselves  superior. 
Samson  and  Jephthah  standing   side 


Third  Sunday,  March  18,  1934 
Lesson  10.  A  Wonderful  Mother 
Texts:  The  Bible  and  Sunday  School 


by  side,  what  a  contrast!  Samson  herald-  Quarterlv 

ed  by  an  angel  as  a  child  of  promise,  i^     ■  7^-i     .  ^       ..      r       i 

the  deliverer  and  savior  of  his  people!  ,    It  might  be  interesting  for  the  teachers 

Jephthah,  the  child  of  shame,  disinherit-  *°  visit  the  cemeteries  this  week  in  the 

ed,  driven  from  home,  despised,  not  only  Pf  Paration  of  this  lesson  and  read  some 

by  his  family  but  by  his  people!  And  7  *^^  inscriptions  to  the  mothers  who 

yet,  in  spite  of  this  disparity,  the  man  ff^P  '"  those  sacred  fields.    The  tributes 

of  Gilead  becomes  the  giant  and  the  they  read  will  be  an  inspiration  to  them 

man  of  Zorah  a  pigmy.     The  one  for  "^  presenting  the  lesson  of  Hannah,  the 

whom  no  prediction  is  made,  no  honor  ^''^^^^  o*  Samuel.    In  fact,  these  visits 
expected,   reaches  the  highest  pinnacle 
of   greatness   among   his   people,   while 


should  be  made  often.     There  is  some- 
thing about  a  graveyard  that  brings  us 


mess    among   ms   people,    wnue  ^ '  ".a*^ j^^^^..^^      "Vr,  , 

the  man  of  destiny  accompUshes  nothing      ^^^^  ^^^^  *°,^h^  9^^^t  Unseen.     While 
of  high  merit,  and  sinks  to  shame  and      ^^^^  ^°^?  *^^!^^  ^^V  ^  ?  feeling  of 


contempt 


This  lesson  should  serve  botE~lis  a 


sadness,  there  is  also  a  feeling  of  con- 
viction that  our  loved  ones,  who  now 


inis  lesson  snould  serve  both  as  a      -        ;  "'"",,  ""  --v^v^  v^«^o,   wxi^  iiuw 
warning  and  an  encouragement.    There      ^^^^P  t'eneath  our  feet    still  live.     We 
are  many  children  of  promise,  of  whom      ^^^™,  ^^   *^^1   ^^^   truth   expressed   by 
great  predictions  are  made,  of  high  hopes      ^ongtellow: 
and   great   expectations,    of   being   the 
saviors  of  their  people,  who,  like  Jeph- 
thah,  defy  their  handicaps,   break  the 
barriers  that  inclose  them,  and  rise  to 
heights  of  greatness 


Dust  thou  art  to  dust  returneth 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  stranger 
who  stood  over  a  grave  that  had  been 


Let  the  teacher  say  to  all  those  who  dug  fifty  years  before.     Tears  came  to 

are  discouraged,  whose  homes  are  not  his  eyes  and  he  exclaimed:  This  grave 

the  best,  whose  clothes  are  not  the  finest,  "bites  me  like  a  serpent  and  stings  me 

who  live,  figuratively  speaking,  without  like   an  adder!"   On  being   asked  how 

purse  or  scrip,"  be  of  good  cheer.     So  that  could  be,  he  told  this  story: 
lived  Jackson  and  Garfield,  and  Lincoln,         When  I  was  a  boy  about  twelve  years 

and   Joseph   Smith.     Even   Jesus   him-  of  age,  I  lived  with  my  parents  in  this 

self  was  born  among  the  lowly,  ate  and  community.     My  mother  was  taken  ill 
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and  lingered  for  several  months.     At  that  she  would  have  forgiven  my  un- 

first  I  was  terribly  worried  about  it,  kindness,  but  this  only  made  my  sorrow 

and  came  to  her  bedside  to  talk  with  the  harder  to  bear.    If  I  had  only  been 

her  each  day.     But  I  was  young  and  kind  to  her  that  last  night,  or  at  least 

full  of  life,  and  as  time  went  on  and  been  forgiven  for  my  rudeness,  I  could 

her  condition  remained  the  same,  I  grew  have  become  reconciled,  but  as  it  was 

less  and  less  frequent  in  my  visits.  Fa-  nothing  could  ease  my  regret,  and  I  have 

ther  had  servants  who  waited  on  her  carried  that  unforgiven  unkindness  to 

and  I  felt  that  she  was  well  cared  for.  my  sick  mother  for  fifty  years. 

One   night   a   ball   game    had    been  This  is  a  lesson  all  should  remember, 

planned,  and  I  hurried  home  from  school  If   we   have   mothers   like   Hannah   no 

for  my  suit,  so  that  I  would  not  be  late  disobedience  on  our  part  can  ever  be 

for  the  game.    My  mother  saw  me  pass  justified.    Every  act  of  ours  should  add 

her  room  and  called  me  to  come  in.     I  to  the  happiness  of  our  mothers.     If 

did   so   reluctantly   because   I   was   so  you  want  to  see  the  joy  that  a  boy  or 

anxious  to  get  away.     As  I  stood  at  girl  can  bring  to  a  mother,  go  to  the 

her  bedside,   she  asked  a  question  or  depot  and  see  a  missionary  as  he  comes 

two  about  school  and  then  said:  "Will  home  from  a  mission.  Watch  the  mother 

you  get  me  a  glass  of  water?"     I  was  as  she  looks  into  the  eyes  of  her  boy 

so  anxious  to  get  away  that  I  said,  "Why  or  girl  who  has  returned  in  honor  from 

can't  the  servant  get  it  mother?"  "Very  his  field  of  labor.     That  mother  looks 

well,"    she   said,    "but   I   thought   you  like   Hannah   must   have  looked   when 

would  be  glad  to  get  your  sick  mother  a  she  was  told  by  Eli  that  Samuel  was 

drink  of  water."     I  took  the  glass  and  doing  well  at  the  temple,    Hannah  had 

hurriedly  brought  her  the  water.     She  made  a  great  sacrifice  when  she  loaned 

thanked  me,  but  I  rushed  away  to  my  her  boy  to  the  Lord,  but  she  was  repaid 

game  without  saying  another  word.  a  hundred  fold  when  he  became  one  of 

It  was  dark  when  I  got  home  "and  I  ^he  greatest  leaders  that  Israel  ever  had. 
went  to  bed  without  seeing  her  again.  Oh,  these  mothers  of  ours,  these  Han- 
Alone  in  the  dark  I  got  to  thinking  about  nahs  of  this  generation  who  lend  their 
my  conduct  and  how  rude  I  had  been.  boys  and  girls  to  the  Lord!  These 
My  conscience  upbraided  me  until  I  mothers  who  when  they  are  away  on  a 
could  stand  it  no  longer  and  got  up  to  mission  stand  over  a  wash  tub  to  help 
go  and  ask  her  forgiveness.  On  reach-  earn  the  money  that  will  keep  them  there! 
ing  the  door  of  her  room,  her  nurse  told  The  teachers  should  impress  every  mem- 
me  that  she  was  sleeping  and  must  not  ber  of  every  Old  Testament  class  that 
be  disturbed.  After  getting  back  to  bed,  they  owe  their  mothers  a  debt  of  grati- 
I  felt  better  and  decided  to  ask  her  tude  that  they  can  never  fully  repay, 
forgiveness  the  first  thing  in  the  morn-  unless  like  Samuel  they  measure  up  to 
ing.  their   highest   hopes.      If   our   students 

The  sun  was  high  when  I  awoke,  and  iook  at  their  mothers  with  tender  eyes, 
I  wondered  why  no  one  had  awakened  they  themselves  will  become  transformed 
me  to  attend  school.  But  I  hurriedly  into  the  likeness  of  a  Samuel.  Ask  the 
dressed  and  rushed  to  her  room.  My  boys  if  they  have  ever  seen  a  mother 
father  and  others  were  weeping  in  the  standing  over  her  sick  child  with  a  con- 
hall.  No  danger  dawned  on  me  and  I  tagious  disease.  Others  might  be  afraid 
only  wondered  what  it  was  all  about,  to  go  near  but  not  the  mother.  She 
Then  my  father  took  me  into  the  room  holds  the  cup  of  cold  water  to  his  parch- 
and  I  stood  again  on  the  very  spot  where  ed  lips.  Without  fear  of  consequences 
she  had  asked  me  for  the  water  the  to  herself  she  inhales  into  her  own  sys- 
night  before.  But  today  her  eyes  were  tem  his  deadly  breath.  What  does  she 
closed  and  her  voice  silenced  forever,  fear  if  only  her  child  is  saved?  Who 
When  my  father  told  me  that  she  was  can  ever  take  her  place,  or  sing  her 
dead  my  grief  was  uncontrollable.  I  songs,  or  pray  for  us  as  our  mothers 
wept  as  I  had  never  wept  before,  and  pray?  Let  every  boy  and  girl  enter 
the  people  around  me  wondered  why  into  a  solemn  vow  that  his  mother  will 
I  gave  way  to  such  excessive  grief.  But  never  shed  a  tear  or  feel  a  heartache 
I  never  told  even  my  father.     I  knew  over  any  act  of  his. 
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LOVE  THY  MOTHER 

Love  thy  mother,  Httle  one! 
Kiss  and  clasp  her  neck  again, — 
Hereafter  she  may  have  a  son 
Will  kiss  and  clasp  her  neck  in  vain; 
Love  thy  mother,  little  one! 

Gaze  upon  her  living  eyes, 
And  mirror  back  her  love  for  thee, — 
Hereafter  thou  may'st  shudder  sighs 
To  meet  them  when  they  cannot  see; 
Gaze  upon  her  living  eyes! 

Press  her  lips  the  while  they  glow 
With  love  that  they  have  often  told, — 
Hereafter  thou  may'st  press  in  woe. 
And  kiss  them  till  thy  own  are  cold; 
Press  her  lips  the  while  they  glow. 
— Author  Unknown. 

Fourth  Sunday,  March  25,  1934 
Written  Review 

1.  Why  have  so  many  Bibles  been  printed? 

2.  Write  an  inspiring  quotation  from  the 
Bible. 

3.  Name  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

4.  What  three  divisions  are  there  of  the 
Old  Testament? 

5.  Name  the  cities  that  Abraham  lived  in 
before  he  settled  in  Canaan.  Why  did 
he  leave  these  cities? 

6.  What  places  do  we  have  to  leave  in 
order  to  live  with  God? 


7.  What  is  meant  by  "carrying  a  message 
to  Garcia."  What  application  can  we 
make  of  it? 

8.  Quote  a  verse  of  '.Come,  Come  Ye 
Saints."    Who  v/rote  it?    Why? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  separation  of 
Abraham  and  Lot. 

10.  What  did  Joseph's  brothers  do  to  him? 

Why?    What  happened  to  him  in,  Egypt? 
n.  Why  did  Jacob  and  his  family  move  to 

Egypt?    How  long  did  they  remain  there? 

12.  Who  was  Moses?  How  was  he  called 
to  deliver  Israel? 

13.  What  was  the  King's  answer  when  Moses 
asked  him  to  let  the  Children  of  Israel 
leave  Egypt?    What  happened? 

14.  Name  the  ten  plagues. 

15.  What  happened  at  the  Red  Sea? 

16.  Where  did  Moses  die  and  who  succeeded 
him? 

17.  What  happened  when  Israel  crossed  the 
Jordan?     How  was  Jericho  conquered? 

18.  Tell  about  the  birth  of  Samson.  Why 
did  he  fail? 

19.  Tell  about  the  birth  of  Samuel. 

20.  Tell  the  story  of  the  man  who  was  un- 
kind to  his  mother. 

IMPORTANT 

Everyone  in  this  department  attend- 
ing the  coming  Stake  Convention  is  asked 
to  be  prepared  on  Lesson  9:  "The  Fail- 
ure of  Samson."  Study  Bible  References, 
Instructor  and  Leaflet.  Work  out  ob- 
jective and  main  headings  and  bring  to 
the  department  all  available  supplemen- 
tary aids,  pictures,  maps,  etc. 


TeacKer— Friend 


Jesus  said  to  his  class  of  men,  "I  have  called  you  friends."  As  he  enrolled  them  in  his 
group  he  and  they  became  warm  friends,  because  Jesus  made  friends  easily.  The  crystal 
clear  goodness  of  his  character  attracted  men  and  the  genuineness  of  it  held  them  to  him. 

This  friendliness  was  one  of  Jesus'  characteristics  as  a  teacher.  He  was  honestly  and 
sincerely  interested  in  people,  and  this  expressed  itself  in  an  open,  understandable  type  of 
friendliness.  It  opened  the  way  for  teaching.  It  created  responsive  minds  and  hearts.  It 
convinced  of  an  unselfish  attitude  toward  the  learner.  It  made  the  class  loyal,  eager,  atten- 
tive, and  open-minded. 

The  successful  Sunday  School  teacher  needs  this  same  friendly  spirit  which  Jesus  had. 
He  must  be  winsome,  approachable,  and  solicitous  for  the  good  of  others.  His  attitude  must 
silently  say,  "I  am  in  the  midst  of  you  as  one  who  serves."  As  a  true  friend  he  must  draw 
friends,  and  his  magnetic  personality  must  hold  them.  The  teacher  who  is  too  much  an  in- 
dividualist, who  keeps  at  a  distance  from  his  class  members  ,who  does  not  believe  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  friendship  and  who  does  not  realize  that  man  is  useless  until  he  is  a  real 
friend,  will  not  succeed.  Friendship  costs!  It  means  anxiety  and  self-sacriSce,  it  means  spirit- 
ual pain  and  heartaches;  it  means  adding  others'  burdens  to  one's  own  soul.  But  if  friend- 
ship costs,  it  also  pays.  It  nourishes  the  soul  of  the  teacher,  and  keeps  it  warm  and  sane 
and  sound  within.  It  releases  the  soul  and  makes  it  solicitous  for  companion  souls.  It  opens 
the  door  of  the  heart — The  New  Century  Leader, 
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Course  A — Ages  12,  13  and  14 

LESSONS  FOR  MARCH,   1934 

First  Sunday,  March  4,  1934 

Open  Sunday.  Use  this  period  for 
review,  or  for  the  discussion  of  some 
of  the  interesting  incidents  in  the  lessons 
thus  far  considered.  There  are  many 
in  connection  with  the  preceding  lessons 
which  you  did  not  find  time  to  present 
to  your  class. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 
MARCH 

(1st  Nephi  2:20) 
"And  inasmuch  as  ye  shall  keep  my 
commandments,  ye  shall  prosper,  and 
shall  be  led  to  a  land  of  promise;  yea, 
even  a  land  which  I  have  prepared  for 
you;  yea,  a  land  which  is  choice  above 
all  other  lands." 


Suggestion   for  Two  and   One-half  Minute 
Talks  for  March 

1.  Dependability:  its  place  in  the  life  of  the 
individual. 

To  be  dependable  is  to  keep  one's  prom- 
ises; to  perform  faithfully  every  duty  or 
task;  to  feel  that  when  we  say,  "I'll  do  it," 
we  feel  morally  obligated  to  "do  it." 

Martin  Harris  promised  the  prophet  that 
he  would  show  the  translation  to  his  own 
family  only. 

He  proved  undependable.  He  showed 
it  to  many  others.  It  was  lost.  This  loss 
brought  a  rebuke  upon  Joseph  Smith  from 


Stories  from  the  Book  of  Mormon  are  used 
to  introduce  pupils  to  a  study  of  the  Book. 
The  principles  of  the  Gospel  as  clarified  by 
the  experiences  and  messages  of  the  characters 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  are  stressed. 

The  general  objective  is  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge and  inspiration,  through  a  study  of  the 
lives  of  ancient  and  modern  spiritual  men  and 
women,  so  as  to  show  us  the  way  in  which 
we  may  solve  our  individual  problems  of  what- 
ever nature. 

the  Lord,  because  Martin  Harris'  lack  of 
dependability  made  the  prophet  guilty  of 
disobedience  to  the  Lord.  The  Lord's  per- 
mission had  been  granted  to  Joseph  Smith 
for  the  showing  of  the  translation  to  Mar- 
tin Harris'  immediate  family  only.  The 
loss  made  necessary  additional  work  on 
the  part  of  the  prophet. 

One  cannot  develop  a  trait  that  will 
make  him  more  sought  after  and  trusted 
than  the  quality  of  dependability.  "That 
man  keeps  his  word"  is  one  of  the  great- 
est comphments  that  can  be  paid. 
2.  Faith  is  necessary  in  the  accomplishment 
of  anything  worth-while. 

Faith  is  the  motivating  force  of  all  ac- 
tion. Faith  that  we  can  do  a  thing  is 
necessary  before  we  can  do  it.  If  we 
have  a  Church  assignment,  or  any  other 
task  to  perform,  we  must  have  faith  that 
the  Lord  will  help  us,  before  we  pray  to 
Him  for  help.  With  that  faith,  help  can  be 
had.    Refer  to  Joseph  Smith's  prayer. 

When  the  three  witnesses  went  out  they 
did  not  at  first  see  the  angel  with  the 
plates.  Martin  Harris  said  that  it  was  no 
doubt  due  to  his  lack  of  faith.  So  he  with- 
drew and  the  others  received  the  mani- 
festation. The  prophet  prayed  with  Mar- 
tin Harris  for  the  necessary  faith,  and 
when  he  had  enough  faith,  he  too  was 
shown  the  plates  by  the  angel.  We  too 
may  receive  help  with  our  lessons,  we 
may  receive  understanding  of  the  things 
we  study,  we  may  receive  relief  from 
trouble  and  illness — if  we  have  enough 
faith. 

Second  Sunday,  March  11,  1934 

Lesson  9.  A  Prayer  That  Broke  a 

Captain's  Bands. 

Texts:   I  Nephi,  Chapter  7;  Sunday 
School  Quarterly,  Lesson  9. 
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THE  INSTRUCTOR 
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Objective:  T he  Lord  directs  and  pro- 
tects those  who  have  courage  to  do  His 
bidding. 

Supplementary  materials : 

Reynolds,  Dictionary  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  p.  149;  Reynolds,  Story  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  pp.  28-30;  Evans, 
Messages  and  Characters  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  pp.  102-3. 

Lehi  was  told  by  the  Lord  that  he 
should  go  to  a  strange  land  and  become 
the  leader  of  a  mighty  people.  He  left 
Jerusalem  with  just  his  own  family,  and 
had  evidently  not  thought  about  asking 
the  Lord  from  where  the  mighty  people 
were  to  come.  The  Lord  made  pro- 
vision by  preparing  Ishmael's  mind  for 
the  message  which  he  would  receive 
through  the  sons  of  Lehi. 

Thus  mates  of  the  same  nationality 
and  religious  faith  were  provided. 

Contrast  again  the  attitude  of  Laman 
and  his  pals,  with  that  of  Nephi  and 
Sam. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  mere 
knowledge  that  one  is  in  the  right  gives 
strength.  It  also  gives  one  courage  to 
ask  God  for  help,  while  knowledge  of 
being  in  the  wrong  tends  to  weakness. 
Nephi,  in  the  knowledge  that  God  had 
spoken,  and  with  faith  that  the  Lprd 
would  come  to  his  aid,  withstood  his 
brothers  and  faced  personal  danger. 

Have  the  class  repeat  the  quotation 
found  at  the  beginning  of  lesson  No.  8. 

Point  out  to  the  class  that  in  every 
dispensation  of  the  world's  development 
the  Lord  has  made  provision  for  every 
emergency  that  might  arise.  He  has 
directed  His  servants  to  do  those  things 
that  will  accomplish  His  purposes  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  His  people 
if  those  things  are  done  as  He  directs. 

Third  Sunday,  March  18,  1934 
Lesson  10.  A  Guide  in  the  Wilderness 

Texts:  I  Nephi  16:1:32;  Sunday 
School  Quarterly, 

Objective :  The  Lord  will  sustain  and 
guide  those  who  follow  His  directions. 

Supplementary  material:  Reynolds, 
Dictionary  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  pp. 
217-18,  chapter  3;  Evans,  Messages  and 
Characters  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  page 
106. 

B.  H.  Roberts  in  volume  three  of 
New  Witness  for  God,  says  of  the 
"Liahona": 


"This  divine  instrument,  found  by  Lehi  at 
his  tent  door,  while  still  in  the  wilderness  of 
Arabia,  and  which  he  describes  as  a  round 
ball  of  curious  workmanship  of  fine  brass, 
within  which  were  two  spindles,  of  which 
Nephi  says:  'and  one  pointed  the  way 
whither  we  should  go  into  the  wilderness,  and 
*  *  *  I,  Nephi,  beheld  the  pointers  which 
were  in  the  ball;  that  they  did  work  ac- 
cording to  the  faith  and  diligence  and  heed 
which  we  did  give  unto  them.'  " 

"This  curious  instrument  in  an  incidental 
way  is  called  a  'compass'  in  several  pas- 
sages. Whereupon,  our  opponents  seek  to 
bring  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  conflict  with 
supposed  historical  facts  by  insisting  that 
the  Book  of  Mormon  speaks  of  the  people 
being  in  possession  of  a  'mariner's  compass,' 
long  before  the  invention  of  such  an  instru- 
ment!' " 

"The  director  of  the  Nephites  makes  no 
pretentions  to  being  a  'Mariner's  compass' 
of  man's  invention,  and  surely  the  descrip- 
tion given  above,  supplemented  as  it  is  by  a 
fuller  description  in  the  Book  of  Alma,  where 
it  is  called  'Liahona'  must  dispel  all  thought 
of  this  instrument  being  considered  as  an 
ordinary  compass,  such  as  is  invented  by 
men  for  navigating  purposes;  and  which,  as 
everybody  knows,  has  but  this  one  quality, 
namely,  its  needle  constantly  points  north- 
ward because  of  the  magnetic  pole  force,  and 
mariners  knowing  one  direction  may  ascer- 
tain others." 

The  teacher  can  interest  the  class  by 
getting  a  compass  and  explaining  how 
it  works.  You  can  perhaps  borrow  one 
from  some  friend  or  from  some  dealer 
who  sells  them. 

Recall  that  at  the  time  of  Moses  the 
Lord  provided  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night 
and  a  cloud  by  day.  At  the  birth  of 
the  Savior  the  wise  men  were  guided 
to  His  birthplace  by  a  star. 

Refer  to  your  map  and  follow  Lehi 
and  his  family  on  their  journey  as  they 
proceed. 

Are  there  any  boys  or  girls  in  your 
class  who  are  interested  in,  archery? 
If  there  are,  have  one  of  them  bring  a 
bow  and  explain  how  it  is  used;  how  the 
arrow  is  placed;  and  explain  how  far  an 
arrow  may  be  shot  by  even  a  beginner. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  whole 
group  were  happy  as  long  as  they  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  things  were  going 
smoothly.  But  it  took  real  courage  to 
be  happy  when  calamity  threatened. 
Nephi's  faith  never  wavered  and  it  was 
he  who  encouraged  the  rest  and  kept 
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his  faith  in  the  Lord  under  all  conditions. 
In  the  language  of  the  boys,  "he  was 
no  quitter."  In  fact,  ball  games,  yes,  in 
all  games,  the  losing  team  very  often 
wins  by  refusing  to  think  they  are  beat- 
en. Some  men  quit  and  growl  when 
the  going  gets  hard.  Others  smile,  pray 
and  work  harder.  Ask  which  the  boys 
would  like  to  be,  a  Laman  or  a  Nephi. 
Which  type  do  the  girls  of  your  class 
like?  Nephi  succeeded  because  he  re- 
fused to  be  beaten,  and  he  got  his  cour- 
age through  his  faith  in  the  Lord. 

Fourth  Sunday,  March  25,  1934 

Answers  to  Review  Questions 

1.  The  Lord's  promise  that  he  would  an- 
swer the  prayer  of  those  who  prayed  with 
faith. 

2.  God,  our  heavenly  father,  and  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  him. 

3.  Some  gold  plates  containing  a  wonder- 
ful gospel  message. 

4.  We  have  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

5.  Yes,  Moroni  says  if  we  will  read  it 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  know  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  will  testify  of  its  truth  to  us. 


6.  Jesus  referred  to  the  Nephites  whose 
history  is  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

7.  They  were  kept  by  men  especially  call- 
ed and  authorized  to  do  that  work. 

8.  A  history  of  the  Jaredites,  the  Nephites 
and  the  Mulekites. 

9.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  taught  in 
simplicity,  purity,  and  clarity  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

10.  "We  believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to 
be  the  Word  of  God." 

11.  It  was  translated  by  the  power  of  God. 

12.  The  Jaredites  were  a  people  who  came 
to  America  before  Lehi  and  his  family. 

13.  The  Jaredites  prospered  when  they 
were  imited  in  serving  the  Lord. 

14.  They  forgot  God  and  became  wicked. 

15.  Jerusalem  was  to  be  destroyed  and  the 
Lord  wanted  to  preserve  Lehi,  a  righteous 
man. 

16.  So  that  Lehi  and  his  family  would 
have  the  history  of  their  forefathers. 

17.  He  had  faith  that  the  Lord  would  help 
him,  and  prayed  for  that  help. 

18.  Laman  and  Lemuel  always  grumbled 
and  said,  it  can't  be  done;  while  Nephi  and 
Sam  asked  the  Lord  for  help  and  did  it. 

19.  They  went  to  invite  Ishmael  and  his 
family  to  go  to  the  promised  land  with  them. 

20.  The  Lord  provided  the  "Liahona,"  a 
ball  with  indications  inside  which  showed 
the  way. 


PREPARATION  FOR  CONVENTION 

Teachers  in  this  department  are  asked  to  be  prepared  on  Lesson  8  for  February  25, 
1934:  "The  Reward  of  Great  Faith."  See  the  Leaflet  and  The  Instructor  on  this  lesson. 
Also  see  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  pages  204-5;  and  I  Nephi 
chapters  1-4. 


The  Best  Memory  System 


Forget  each  kindness  that  you  do 

As  soon  as  you  have  done  it; 
Forget  the  praise  that  falls  to  you 

The  moment  you  have  won  it; 
Forget  the  slander  that  you  hear 

Before  you  can  repeat  it; 
Forget  each  slight,  each  spite,  each  sneer, 

Wherever  you  may  meet  it. 


Remember  every  kindness  done 

To  you,  whate'er  its  measure; 
Remember  praise  by  others  won, 

And  pass  it  on  with  pleasure; 
Remember  every  promise  made. 

And  keep  it  to  the  letter. 
Remember  those  who  lend  you  aid. 

And  be  a  grateful  debtor. 


Remember  all  the  happiness 

That  comes  your  way  in  living; 
Forget  each  worry  and  distress. 

Be  hopeful  and  forgiving; 
Remember  good,  remember  truth, 

Remember  heaven's  above  you. 
And  you  will  find,  through  age  and  youth, 

That  many  hearts  will  love  you. 

— Selected. 


Churcli  History 

From  tbe  Restoration  and  Dawn 

to  tlie  Martyrdom  of 

tlie  Propliet 

Course  A— Ages  10  and  11 

General  Board  Committee: 

Adam  S.  Bennion,  Chairman; 
J.  Percy  Goddard,  Vice  Chairman 


GENERAL  OBJECTIVE 

To  make  clear  the  divine  plan  in  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  America 
here;  to  inspire  the  youth  of  the  Church 
with  an  appreciation  of  their  spiritual 
heritage  and  their  opportunities;  and 
to  help  them  to  build  lives  of  usefulness 
and  strength  in  their  communities. 

First  Sunday,  March  4,  1934 

Lesson  9.  The  Father  and  Son 
Appear  to  Joseph 

Text:  Sunday  School  Quarterly,  Les- 
son 9. 

Supplementary  References:  Essentials 
in  Church  History,  Smith,  pp.  41-49; 
The  Heart  of  Mormonism,  Evans,  pp. 
3-37,  ( This  is  the  regular  Seminary  Text. 
These  pages  are  very  gripping,  giving 
this  early  history  in  unusual  styled) 
One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism, 
Evans,  pp.  41-49;  "Writings  of  Joseph 
Smith"  in  front  of  Last  Editions  of  Book 
of  Mormon,  or  in  back  of  Pearl  of  Great 
Price;  New  Witness  for  God,  Roberts, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  91-191;  Comprehensive  His- 
tory of  the  Church,  Roberts,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  39-68.  See  any  other  History  of  the 
Church  for  this  period. 

Objective:  To  show  that  after  hun-^ 
dreds  of  years  of  preparation,  America 
was  ready  for  the  mission  of  Joseph 
Smith;  and  the  time  of  the  Lord  was  at 
hand. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Revivals  Arouse  the  Smiths. 
a.  Baptism  proclaimed  essential. 


b.  Smiths  had  not  been  baptized. 

c.  General  awakening. 

II.  Older  Members  Lead  the  Way. 

a.  Mother  sprinkled. 

b.  Also  Hyrum,  Samuel,  Sophronia. 

c.  Encourage  rest  of  group. 

d.  Joseph  hesitates,  wants  baptism  and 
expects  to  join  a  church,  but  which 
one,  he  does  not  know. 

III.  Reverend  Lane  Decides  the  Issue. 

a.  "Which  Church  shall  I  join." 

b.  Golden  text  of  Jam^es  repeated. 

c.  A  testimony  to  Joseph's  perplexed 
soul. 

d.  Scriptural  and  reasonable. 

e.  Put  to  the  test. 

IV.  The  Messages  of  God  Are  Not  Inci- 
dental. 

a.  Time  was  ripe. 

b.  Joseph  prepared. 

V.  The  Vision. 

a.  Seeking  a  religious  experience,  Jo- 
seph entered  the  woods. 

b.  Four  persons  came  upon  the  stage, 
Joseph,  Lucifer,  Christ  and  the 
Father. 

c.  Lucifer  enters  with  power  of  dark- 
ness. 

d.  Heavenly  beings  in  pillar  of  glory. 

e.  The  Father  presides. 

f.  The  Son  delivers  message. 

g.  Joseph  is  satisfied. 

h.  The  information  given  was  worthy 

the  visit  of  the  Gods, 
i.  Joseph  to  follow  the  Lord's  plan  of 

things. 
VI.  Heavenly     Manifestations     Generally 
Weaken  the  Physical  Body. 

a.  Joseph  could  hardly  rise. 

b.  The  brother  of  Jared  fell  to  the  earth 
when  Christ  appeared  (Ether  3). 

c.  Paul  left  blind  (Acts  9:3-9;  22:6- 
13). 

d.  Alma  left  dumb  for  three  days 
(Alma  36:6-10). 

e.  The  multitude  falls  to  the  earth  (3 
Nephill). 

f.  "And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his 
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feet   as  dead,"   says  John  the  Be- 
loved (Rev.  1:17). 
g.  During    the   mighty   vision   of   the 
Three  Kingdoms.  D.  and  C.  Sec.  76, 
"Sidney  Rigdon  sat  limp  and  pale." 
Instructor,  Vol.  27,  p.  304. 
h.  Other  examples,  Christ  lost  strength 
when  touched  by  the  sick  woman; 
men  have  been  left  weak  from  ad- 
ministering to  sick;   Joseph  reports 
while  blessing  babies,  "Virtue  went 
out  of  me,  and  my  strength  left  me." 
(Hist.  Ch.  Vol.  V,  p.  303.) 
People  even  tremble  while  bearing 
strong  testimony.    Little  wonder  Jo- 
seph   could    hardly    rise    from    the 
ground. 
VII.  Joseph's  Vision  Accepted  by  Family. 
VIIL  Rejected  by  Reverend  Lane  and  Other 
Ministers. 
IX.  Joseph  Stayed  Firm,  Even  Dying  for 

his  Testimony. 
Lesson  Enrichment:  That  Joseph 
Smith  was  in  the  "Awakening  Spiritual 
Age"  during  the  days  of  the  stirring 
revivals  of  New  York  State,  cannot  be 
doubted.  Neither  should  we  suppose 
that  things  were  happening  by  chance; 
or  that  God,  who  was  soon  to  appear, 
was  not  exercising  a  guiding  hand.  The 
redemption  of  this  earth  and  its  people 
was  ready  to  begin.  The  "KEY  NOTE" 
was  soon  to  be  struck,  all  else  that  fol- 
lowed would  be  tempered  by  it!  The 
restoration  of  all  things  was  at  hand, 
preserving  the  earth  from  "being  smitten 
at  Christ's  second  coming."  From  the 
death  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  all 
events  pointed  with  a  strong  hand  to- 
ward the  Last  Days,  to  the  time  for 
delivering  the  KEYS  to  the  Prophet  Jos- 
eph Smith.  If  the  student  catches  this 
view-point,  his  whole  life  may  be  sea- 
soned by  it. 

Now,  a  word  regarding  the  Reverend 
Mr,  Lane,  who  preached  the  sermon  that 
sent  Joseph  to  his  Bible,  and  later,  into 
the  Woods.  "Elder  Lane  was  a  talented 
man,"  says  the  Saint's  Messenger  and 
Advocate,  "possessing  a  good  share  of 
literary  endowments  and  apparent  hu- 
mility. Mr.  Lane's  manner  of  communi- 
cation was  pecuUarly  calculated  to 
awaken  the  intellect  of  the  hearer,  and 
arouse  the  sinner  to  look  about  him 
for  safety.  Much  good  instruction  was 
always  drawn  from  his  discourses  on 
the  scripture,  and  in  common  with  others, 
our  brother's  mind  (Joseph  Smith's) 
became  awakened."  (Comprehensive 
History  of  the  Church,  Roberts,  p.  52.) 


See  Evans'  Heart  0}  Mormonism,pp. 
19,  20,  for  "Spiritual  Experiences."  This 
is  exceptionally  good. 

Application:  "Ask  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive; knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you."  Since  our  earthly  mission  out- 
lines our  future  salvation,  let's  not  leave 
God  out  of  the  plan,  but  be  as  hungering 
for  righteousness  as  was  Joseph.  Show 
how  God  is  interested  in  each  of  us,  in 
all  we  do  and  say. 

Second  Sunday,  March  11,  1934 

Lesson  10.  Moroni  Visits  Joseph 

Text:  Sunday  School  Quarterly,  Les- 
son 10. 

Supplementary  References:  Essentials 
in  Church  History,  Smith,  pp.  50-59; 
One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism, 
Evans,  pp.  40-193;  Joseph  Smith's  Writ- 
ings, Pearl  of  Great  Price;  The  Restora- 
tion, Widtsoe,  43-54;  New  Witness  for 
God,  Roberts,  Vol.  2:49-68,  374,  375; 
Improvement  Era,  April,  1923  (article 
on  size  of  plates,  etc. )  History  of  Joseph 
Smith,  by  his  mother,  Lucy;  see  any 
of  the  histories  of  the  Church  for  this 
period. 

Objective:  To  show  that  Christ  was 
true  to  his  promises  sending  additional 
information,  preparing  the  Prophet  for 
the  coming  of  the  True  Church. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Joseph's  Preparation  During  the  Three- 
Year  Interval. 

a.  Being  rejected  by  the  social  group, 
he  naturally  confided  in  the  members 
of  his  family. 

b.  The  parents  being  students  of  the 
scripture  aided  Joseph  in  his  reading. 

c.  Knowing  that  he  was  to  organize  a 
True  Church,  he  sought  spiritual 
things. 

d.  He  admits  that  he  had  minor  fail- 
ings, like  unto  other  mortals. 

II.  Moroni  is  Sent  by  the  Lord — ^Three  Vis- 
its at  Night— Two  the  Next  Day. 

a.  A  fitting  time — Sunday  evening. 

b.  Comes  because  of  humble  request. 

c.  Why  the  messenger  was  Moroni  and 
no  one  else. 

1.  For  1400  years  he  had  guarded  the 
sacred  records. 

2.  He  had  no  wings,  but  resembled 
a  man  in  every  feature. 

3.  He  was  a  resurrected  man. 

4.  His  dress  of  heavenly  order. 

5.  His  countenance  like  lightning, 

6.  Stands  in  the  mid-air. 
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IIL  The  Burden  of  His  Message. 

a.  Seemed  possessed  of  all  knowledge. 

b.  Hesitates  not  to  outline  future  hap- 
penings. 

c.  Makes  rare  prophecies  regarding  Jo- 
seph's fame. 

d.  Declares  who  the  Indians  are. 

e.  The  Gospel  Joseph  was  seeking  was 
written  upon  sacred  plates  as  it  had 
been  delivered  by  Christ  to  the  Ne- 
phites. 

f.  Joseph  to  receive  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  and  become  a  Seer. 

g.  The  prophecies  from  the  scripture, 
etc. 

h.  Warnings, 
i.  He  is  to  tell  his  father. 
j.  To  visit  Moroni  at  the  hill. 
IV.  Two  Other  Visits. 

a.  Moroni  appears  to  Joseph  at  the 
fence. 

b.  Appears  at  the  hill. 

V.  Joseph  Refused  Possession  of  the  Plates. 
Sees  sacred  treasures  but  mixst  wait  four 
years. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Oliver  Cowdery 
in  the  Improvement  Eta,  Vol.  2,  gives 
several  chapters  regarding  the  visits  of 
Moroni  and  the  description  of  the  Hill 
Cumorah  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Nephites  and  Jaredites  upon  the  land 
where  the  Smith  Farm  is  situated.  He 
also  describes  the  box  in  detail  and  the 
way  in  which  Moroni  deposited  the 
treasures,  saying,  "I  have  now  given  you, 
according  to  my  promise,  the  manner 
in  which  this  record  was  deposited; 
though  when  it  was  first  visited  by  our 
brother,  in  1823,  a  part  of  the  crowning 
stone  was  visible  above  the  surface  while 
the  edges  were  concealed  by  the  soil 
and  grass,  from  which  circumstances  you 
will  see,  that  however  deep  this  box 
might  have  been  placed  by  Moroni  at 
first,  the  time  had  been  sufficient  to  wear 
the  earth  so  that  it  was  easily  discovered 
when  once  directed,  and  yet  not  enough 
to  make  a  perceivable  difference  to  the 
passer  by.  So  wonderful  are  the  works 
of  the  Almighty, 
and  so  far  from  our 
finding  out  are  his 
ways,  that  one  who 
trembles  to  take  his 
holy  name  into  his 
lips,  is  left  to  won- 
der at  his  exact  pro- 
vinces, and  the  ful- 
filment of  his  pur- 
poses in  the  event 
of  times  and  seasons. 
A  few  years  sooner 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 

MARCH 

(James,  1st  Chapter,  5th  and  6th  Verses) 

"If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  lib- 
erally, and  upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall 
be  given  him; 

"But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wav- 
ering. For  he  that  wavereth,  is  like  a 
wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind  and 
tossed." 


might  have  found  even  the  top  stone 
concealed,  and  discouraged  our  brother 
from  attempting  to  make  a  further 
trial  to  obtain  this  rich  treasure,  for  fear 
of  discovery;  and  a  few  later  might  have 
left  the  small  box  uncovered,  and  ex- 
posed its  valuable  contents  to  the  rude 
calculations  and  vain  speculations  of 
those  who  neither  understand  common 
language  nor  fear  God."  For  further 
quotations  of  this  material  see  Roberts' 
New  Witness  for  God,  Vol.  2,  pp..  62- 
63.  See  also  1920  The  Instructor,  pp. 
123-126. 

Application:  In  order  to  receive  any 
benefit  from  Moroni's  visits  and  instruc- 
tions or  from  Joseph's  statements  in 
this  lesson,  one  must  strive  to  become 
like  Joseph  or  Moroni,  true  and  faithful 
to  his  daily  duties,  prayerful  and  per- 
sistent in  overcoming  temptations. 

Third  Sunday,  March  18,  1934 

Lesson  11.  Four  Years  of 

Preparation 

Text:  Sunday  School  Quarterly,  Les- 
son 11. 

Supplementary  References;  Essentials 
in  Church  History,  Smith,  pp.  55-59; 
Roberts'  Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church;  A  New  Witness  for  God,  Rob- 
erts, pp.  78-90;  History  of  Joseph  Smith, 
by  Lucy  Smith,  Ch.  19.  Those  wishing 
an  extended  report  by  Oliver  Cowdery 
should  read  Era,  Vol.  2,  pp.  653-658, 
629-734,  807-814.  The  History  of  the 
Prophet,  by  his  mother,  Lucy,  is  also 
published  in  The  Improvement  Era,  Vol. 
5.  See  Relief  Society  Magazine  for 
March,  1930;  Outstanding  Incidents  in 
Joseph  Smith's  Life,  by  Carter  E.  Grant. 
This  piece  is  especially  interesting,  since 
it   deals   with   the   Prophet's   marriage, 

etc.;  see  any  Church 
History  for  this  pe- 
riod. 

Objective:  T  o 
show  that  before  the 
sacred  treasures  in 
the  hill  containing 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  could  be  de- 
livered  to  Joseph,  he 
must  have  four  years 
of  diligent  prepara- 
tion. 


January,  1934 
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Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Joseph  is  Introduced  to  the  Force  Work- 
ing Against  Him.  He  Sees  Lucifer  and 
his  Associates.  (See  Oliver  Cowdery's 
report,  Era  or  New  Witness  for  God.) 
11.  Joseph  Receives  the  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th 
Visits. 

a.  The  6th  visit  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 

b.  The  seventh  visit  at  nineteen. 

1.  Joseph    now    leaves     for     Penn- 
sylvania. 

2.  Meets  his  future  wife. 

3.  She  is  a  worthy  helpmeet 

c.  The  eighth  visit  at  the  age  of  20. 

1.  Works  with  parents  during  sum- 
mer (1826). 

2.  Goes  105  miles  to  Harmony,  Penn. 
to  get  married. 

3.  Waits  until  three  weeks  after  he 
is  21. 

4.  Marries  in  January,  1827. 

5.  Brings  wife  home. 

6.  Special  visit  to  Moroni. 

III.  Joseph  is  Now  Ready   for  the   Sacred 
Treasures. 

Note:  Give  other  instances  wherein 
people  have  been  prepared:  Enoch,  Jos- 
eph in  Egypt,  Moses,  Samuel,  David, 
George  Washington,  President  Heber 
J.  Grant,  etc. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  The  mother, 
Lucy,  tells  us  in  her  history:  "Not  long 
subsequent  to  his  (Joseph's)  marriage 
and  return,  my  husband  had  occasion 
to  send  him  to  Manchester  on  business. 
As  he  set  off  early  in  the  day,  we  expect- 
ed him  home,  at  most,  by  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  but  when  six  o'clock  came 
he  did  not  arrive.  We  always  had  a 
peculiar  anxiety  about  him  whenever 
he  was  absent,  for  it  seemed  as  though 
something  was  always  taking  place  to 
jeopardize  his  life.  But  to  return.  He 
did  not  get  home  until  the  night  was 
far  spent.  On  coming  in  he  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair,  apparently  much  ex- 
hausted. My  husband  did  not  observe 
his  appearance,  and  immediately  ex- 
claimed, 'Joseph,  why  are  you  so  late, 
has  anything  happened  to  you?  We 
have  been  much  distressed  about  you 
these  three  hours,'  As  Joseph  made  no 
answer  he  continued  his  interrogations, 
until  finally  I  said,  'Now,  father,  let  him 
rest  a  moment — don't  trouble  him  now — 
you  see  he  is  home  safe,  and  he  is  very 
tired,  so  pray  wait  a  little,' 

"The  fact  was  I  had  learned  to  be  a 
little  cautious  about  matters  with  regard 
to  Joseph,  for  I  was  accustomed  to  see 
him  look  as  he  did  on  that  occasion. 


and  I  could  not  easily  mistake  the  cause 
thereof. 

"Presently  he  smiled  as  he  said  in 
a  calm  tone,  'I  have  taken  the  severest 
chastisement  that  I  have  ever  had  in  my 
life.'  My  husband,  supposing  it  was 
from  some  of  the  neighbors,  was  quite 
angry,  and  observed,  'I  would  like  to 
know  what  business  anybody  has  to  find 
fault  with  you!" 

"  'Stop,  father,  stop,'  said  Joseph,  'It 
was  the  angel  of  the  Lord:  as  I  passed 
by  the  Hill  Cumorah,  where  the  plates 
are,  the  angel  met  me,  and  said  that  I 
had  not  been  engaged  enough  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord;  that  the  time  had 
come  for  the  record  to  be  brought  forth; 
and  that  I  must  be  up  and  doing,  and  set 
myself  about  the  things  which  God  had 
commanded  me  to  do.  But,  father,  give 
yourself  no  uneasiness  concerning  the 
reprimand  which  I  have  received,  for  I 
know  the  course  that  I  am  to  pursue, 
so  all  will  be  well'." 

We  should  remember  that  this  event 
happened  after  Joseph  was  married  and 
was  living  in  part  of  the  Smith  home, 
possibly  a  month  or  so  before  his  9th 
official  visit.  Moroni's  concern  seemed 
to  be  as  to  whether  Joseph  was  going 
to  qualify  or  not. 

Application:  Since  each  of  its  has  a 
calling  for  which  we  must  continually 
labor,  are  we  grasping  every  opportunity, 
making  ourselves  ready  for  the  "Precious 
Records?"  How  does  coming  to  Sunday 
School  aid? 

Fourth  Sunday,  March  25,  1934 

Review — Answer  Key 

1 — ^Nephi.  2 — Columbus.  3 — Promised. 
4 — Indians.  5 — Mormon.  6 — Luther.  7 — 
Bible.  8— English.  9— Post.  10— Burned. 
11— Bible.  12— Church.  13— America.  14— 
Freedom.  15^ — Laws.  16 — Free.  17 — George. 
18— Indians.  19— French.  20— English.  21— 
Laws.  22 — Church.  23 — America.  24 — Asael. 
25— School.  26— Farmed.  27— Smith.  28— 
Church.  29 — Joseph.  30 — Lucy.  31 — 23. 
32— Leg.  33— Lord.  34— New  York.  35— 
Hill.  36— Fourteen.  37— Bible.  38— Wisdom. 
39— God.  40— Woods.  41— Destroy  or  kill. 
42— God.  43 — His  Son  or  Jesus.  44 — None. 
45 — Four.  46 — Moroni.  47 — Five.  48 — Plates. 
49 — Believed.  50 — Four. 

FOR  THE  CONVENTION 

Everyone  attending  this  department  at 
the  Stake  Convention  is  asked  to  be  pre- 
pared on  Lesson  9,  "The  Father  and  the 
Son  Visit  Joseph"  and  also  to  read  the 
introductory  lessons  of  this  course. 
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General  Board  Committee: 

Frank  K.  Seegrailler,  Chairman; 

assisted  by  Lucy  Gedge  Sperry 

and  Tessie  Giauque 


LESSONS  FOR  MARCH,  1934 

For  Supervisors: 

Along  with  the  January  lessons  we 
gave  you  the  official  program  for  the 
Primary  Department,  In  your  Union 
Meeting  for  this  month  we  suggest  that 
you  spend  a  short  time  reviewing  the 
teachers  on  the  program.  Can  they  tell 
you  without  reference  to  the  printed 
program  of  what  it  consists?  How  many 
have  conscientiously  followed  it?  What 
good  has  come  to  their  work  through 
following  it?  Consult  the  January,  1934, 
Instructor.  Check  up  teachers  on  other 
questions  asked  concerning  the  program. 
They  need  your  help.  Do  your  teachers 
ever  try  teaching  a  song  by  means  of 
pictures?  They  will  be  qlad  to  talk  over 
this  method. 

First  Sunday,  March  4,  1934 
A  Review  Lesson 

Of  course  all  thorough  teachers  will 
have  pictures  illustrative  of  the  February 
lessons?  Bring  all  these  to  your  group 
and  give  a  good  picture  review  of  the 
February  work.  Why  not  give  a  review 
of  some  features  of  the  January  work 
also  to  see  if  they  are  retaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  course. 

In  this  review  bring  out  the  fact  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  because  He  has 
complete  power  over  all  kinds  of  bodily 


ailments.  Show  them  the  picture  of  the 
"Healing  of  the  Blind  Beggar."  Ask 
them  what  Jesus  healed  him  of.  Only 
one  type  of  miracle  is  greater  than  this : 
raising  the  dead.  Where  was  Jesus  when 
he  healed  the  centurion's  servant?  Why 
is  that  remarkable?  What  was  remark- 
able about  healing  the  afflicted  woman? 
What  remarkable  case  of  healing  in 
our  own  day  do  you  know  of? 

Second  Sunday,  March  11,  1934 

Lesson  86.  Jesus  Cleanses  the  Temple 

Texts:  John  2:12-16;  Primary  Sunday 
School  Lessons,  No.  86. 

Objective:  True  reverence  for  places 
of  worship  is  pleasing  to  God  and  up" 
lifting  to  man. 

Pictures:  "The  Cleansing  of  the  Tem- 
ple," Pictures  for  Primary  Lessons,  1934, 
No.  11. 

Memory  Gem:  "My  house  shall  be 
called  the  house  of  prayer."  (See  Matt. 
21:13) 

Song:  "Dare  to  Do  Right,"  Primary 
Song  Book. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Jesus  Goes  to  the  Feast  of  the  Passover. 

a.  After  a  brief  stay  in  Capernaum  with 
His  family. 

b.  To  visit    'His  Father's  House." 

1.  For  spiritual  food. 

2.  To  take  part  in  the  Passover  cere- 
monies. 

c.  He  went  as  The  Great  Teacher,  i.  e., 
with  humility  and  a  prayer  in  His 
heart. 

II.  His  Righteous  Wrath  Expressed. 

a.  He  was  greatly  disappointed. 

1.  The  House  of  God  was  a  market 
place  and  an  exchange  place. 

2.  He  expected  quiet,  reverence,  spir- 
ituality. 

b.  He  drives  out  the  money  changers. 

c.  He  loosens  the  cattle. 

d.  Orders  the  pigeons  removed. 

e.  Commands  them  not  to  make  of  His 
father's  house  a  house  of  mer- 
chandise. 


^a^f^  ^^  ^^--t 
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Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Con- 
tact: Do  you  know  what  sacred  words 
arc  written  over  the  door  of  our  beau- 
tiful temple  in  Salt  Lake  City?  I  shall 
tell  you.  They  are,  "Holiness  to  the 
Lord."  What  does  that  mean?  How 
do  you  think  you  would  feel  if  you 
went  into  the  temple  after  reading  those 
words?  The  building  we  use  that  is  most 
like  the  temple  is  our  Church.  How 
should  we  feel  upon  entering  it?  How 
should  we  feel  when  we  hear  beautiful 
music  in  it?  Today's  lesson  tells  of 
some  men  who  didn't  feel  that  way  when 

Jesus   visited   the   beautiful   temple   in 
erusalem. 

Application:  Sometimes  in  our  church 
we  misbehave  almost  as  badly  as  did  the 
men  that  Jesus  punished  in  the  temple. 
___JWhat  are  some  things  that  are  wrong 
to  do  in  church?  What  should  we  do 
during  the  singing?  Prayer?  The  Sacra- 
ment? How  should  we  behave  in  our 
class?  Next  Sunday  when  we  come  to 
Sunday  School  and  see  the  outside  of 
our  church,  how  should  even  the  outside 
view  make  us  feel?  And  when  we  get 
inside  the  door,  how  are  we  going  to 
feel  and  act? 

Third  Sunday,  March  18,  1934 

Lesson  87.  How  Jesus  Chose  His 
Helpers 

Texts:  Matt.  4:18-22;  Mark  1:16-20; 
3:13-19;  Luke  5:1-11;  6:12-16;  John  1: 
19-51;  Primary  Sunday  School  Lessons 
for  1934,  No.  87. 

Objective:  The  Lord  helps  the  right- 
eous to  recognize  His  call  to  them. 

Pictures:  "The  First  Draught  of 
Fishes,"  Pictures  for  Primary  Lessons, 
1934,  No.  27. 

Memory  Gem:  "Come  with  me  and 
I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men." 

Songs:  "I'll  Serve  the  Lord  While  I 
am  Young."  "Jesus  Bids  Us  Shine." 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs:  "God 
Make  My  Life  a  Little  Light. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Jesus  Seeks  Helpers  from  Among   the 
Humble. 

a.  Andrew  and  Peter  recognize  the 
Master. 

b.  Philip  and  Nathanael  follow  Him. 

c.  John  and  James,  as  well  as  Peter 
and  Andrew,  leave  their  nets  to  fol- 
low Him. 


d.  Matthew,  a  tax  collector,  enlisted. 

e.  A  young  man  volunteers  to  follow, 
but  doesn't  go. 

11.  The  Twelve  Apostles  Chosen. 

a.  After  a  night  of  prayer. 

b.  Selected  to  help  Jesus  in  His  labors. 

1 .  They  were  called  and  ordained  by 
Jesus. 

2.  To   preach   and    to   perform   or- 
dinances of  the  gospel. 

c.  Some   of   them   were   Peter,   James, 
John,  Andrew  and  Philip. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

L  Point  of  Contact:  One  of  the  finest 
things  in  life  is  to  put  first  things  first. 
We  should  be  happy  to  give  up  a  small 
thing  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  thing. 
We  should  place  duty  before  pleasure. 
Work  out  this  idea  by  thinking  out 
things  that  happen  in  the  children's  lives 
where  they  are  asked  to  put  first  things 
first.  The  other  day  I  saw  some  boys 
playing  football.  They  were  hav- 
ing the  finest  kind  of  a  game.  Henry's 
mother  called.  She  said,  "Henry,  it  is 
time  for  you  to  get  ready  to  go  to  your 
Scout  class."  O,  don't  go  Henry,  said 
the  boys.  "You'll  break  up  the  game," 
But  Henry  went  at  once  for  he  felt  that 
scouting  came  first.  In  our  lessons  today 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  some  fine 
men  of  the  Bible  who  were  glad  to 
leave  their  money-making  jobs  to  help 
Jesus. 

II.  Application:  In  our  days  men  are 
still  called  to  give  up  the  things  they 
want  to  do  in  order  to  teach  the  gospel. 
Who  are  some  of  our  Twelve?  One  of 
them,  a  very  good  man  named  James  E. 
Talmage,  died  just  a  short  time  ago.  He 
was  a  great  teacher  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity. But  when  called  to  be  an  apostle, 
he  quit  that  fine  work.  Some  day  we 
may  all  be  called  in  our  church  to  do 
work.  If  you  are  called  to  be  a  deacon, 
boys,  what  will  you  have  to  do?  How 
will  you  feel  about  it.  Some  of  you  will 
be  teachers.  Some  bishops  perhaps,  and 
some  even  apostles.  What  will  you  do 
if  called  to  be  one  of  these?  What  sacri- 
fices may  you  have  to  make? 

Fourth  Sunday,  March  25,  1934 

Lesson  88.  Christ  and  the  Rich 
Young  Man 

Texts:  Matt.  19:16-30;  Mark  10:17- 
31;   Luke    18:18-30;    Primary    Sunday 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 
MARCH 

(Matthew,  Chapter  19,  21st  Verse) 

"Jesus  said  unto  him.  If  thou  wilt  be 
perfect,  go  and  sell  what  thou  hast,  and 
give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven;  and  come  and  follow 
me." 


School  Lessons,  No. 
88;  Weeds  A  Life 
of  Christ  for  the 
Young,  chapter  53. 

Objective:  Love 
for  the  Gospel,  not 
worldly  things, 
brings  eternal  life. 

Pictures:  "Bible 
Primer — New  Tes- 
tament," page  65. 

Memory  Gem:  "If  thou  wilt  be  per- 
fect, go  and  sell  that  thou  hast  and  give 
to  the  poor;  *  *  *  and  come  and  follow 
me. 

Song:  "I'll  Serve  the  Lord  While  I 
am  Young,"  Deseret  S.  S.  Songs. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  A  Rich  Man  Asks  Advice  of  Jesus. 

a.  An  earnest,  righteous  young  ruler. 

b.  He  wishes  eternal  life. 

c.  He  kneels  before  Jesus  in  humility. 

d.  His  question. 
11.  Jesus  Answers  Him, 

a.  Suggests  obedience  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

b.  Sell  your  goods  and  follow  me. 

c.  The  young  man's  response. 
III.  Christ  Answers  Peters'  Comment. 

a.  The  apostles  had  left  all  to  follow 
Him.^ 

b.  Jesus'  promise. 

Lesson  Enrichment; 

I.  Point  of  Contact:  Talk  with  the 
children  about  their  "treasures."  Some 
may  have  earned  money.  It  is  a  real 
treasure  to  them.  How  many  have  a 
little  box  in  which  to  place  the  Lord's 
part?  How  many  pay  tithing?  How 
many  have  helped  poor  people?  How? 
In  our  lesson  today  we  are  going  to  tell 
about  a  rich  young  ruler  who  loved  Ijis 
treasures  so  much  that  he  just  couldn't 
part  with  them.  He  had  never  learned 
that  there  is  something  far  better  than     Why? 


. 


wealth.  One  day 
this  rich  young  msin 
came  to  Jesus  and 
asked  him  this  ques- 
tion, etc. 

11.     Application: 
"Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  a  doctor 
who     helped      sick 
folks  get  well.  One 
summer  a  dreadful  disease  came  upon 
the  people.    The  doctor  could  not  help 
all  the  people  who  took  it.    Even  some 
of  these  he  helped  died.    Then  he  took 
sick  himself  and  he   said,   "I   must  go 
away  or  I  will  die,  too."     So  he  went 
to  the  hills  and  wandered  alone  awhile. 
He  saw  the  flowers  blooming.    He  said, 
"Flowers   live   for  themselves   so  why 
can't  I?     I  will  live  here  by  myself,     I 
do  not  need  to  be  aways  helping  others." 
Just  then  a  butterfly  came  and  drank 
some  of  the  flowers'  sweet  nectar.    The 
doctor  saw  it  and  said,  "Yes,  a  flower 
helps  others."     As  he  said  this,  he  bent 
over  the  flower  to  look  at  it  and  there 
was  a  dead  bee  in  it.     The  little  bee 
had  gone  the  afternoon  before  to  scatter 
the  pollen  for  the  flower.    It  had  become 
too  heavily  laden  with  the  delicate  dust 
and  the  flower  had  closed  upon  it  for 
the  night.     The  doctor  turned  and  said, 
"Little  bee,  you  have  taught  me  very 
much,     I  will  go  back  to  my  people," 
Then  he  said,  "Heavenly  Father,  please 
forgive  my  foolishness.    From  now  on  I 
will  follow  thee,  and  return  a  faithful 
disciple  to  thee  and  to  my  calling."  He 
had  learned  that  the  way  to  love  the 
Lord  is  to  love  one's  fellow  men." 

In  what  ways  can  little  children  show 
that  they  love  their  fellowmen?  On 
Fast  Day  what  can  we  do  for  the  poor? 
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I                                              BE  PREPARED  | 

I                   Everyone  attending  this  depeirtment  at  the  Stake  Conven-  § 

I  tion  is  requested  to  be  prepared  on  the  lesson  entitled  ^'Feeding  | 

I  the  Five  Thousand/*  and  to  read  pages  333-335  of  *'J^sus  the  | 

I  Christ"  (Talmage)  and  the  scriptural  stories  in  each  of  the  | 

I  four  Gospels*  | 
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General  Board  Conunittec: 

George  A.  Holt,  Chairman;   Inez  Witbeck, 

Marie  Fox  Felt 


BOOK  OP  MORMON  AND  CHURCH  HISTORY 

STORIES 
Teachers'  Helps  in  The  Instructor.  Complete 
text  of  stories  in  Teachers'  Handbook  "Life  Les- 
snos  for  Little  Ones,"  third  year.  General  Ob- 
jective: Througrh  stories  from  religrions  history 
the   children  learn  that — 

I   am    God's  little  child;   that  is  better  than   all. 
He  bids  me  obey  Him;  I'll  follow  His  call. 
My  love  and  my  service  I'll  gratef ally  give. 
And  praise  Him  and  bless  Him  as  long  as  I  live. 


LESSONS  FOR  MARCH,   1934 

First  Sunday,  March  4,  1934 

Lesson  117.  The  Children's  Period 

In  one  of  our  little  song  books  there 
is  a  song  that  says, 

"Remember  God  is  watching  you. 
For  whether  wrong  or  right 
No  child  in  all  this  busy  world 
Is  ever  out  of  sight. 
Is  ever  out  of  sight." 

So  it  was  with  Father  Lehi's  family. 
Although  they  were  travelling  in  a  part 
of  the  country  that  was  strange  to  them, 
they  were  never  out  of  sight  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.  He  knew  ever3^hing 
that  they  did  and  said.  Because  they 
obeyed  His  commandments  and  loved 
Him  dearly,  the  Lord  allowed  Lehi  and 
Nephi  to  see  some  of  the  wonderful 
things  that  were  to  happen  in  the  world 
many,  many  years  from  that  time. 

As  a  means  of  review  this  time,  draw 
upon  your  blackboard  the  high  moun- 
tain with  Nephi  and  the  angel  stand- 
ing upon  it  as  the  many  things  were 
shown  to  Nephi  in  vision.  Have  the 
children  draw  pictures  of  Jesus  as  a 
babe  in  his  mother's  arms,  as  a  boy,  help- 
ing Joseph,  as  a  young  man  blessing  the 
little  children  and  healing  the  sick,  etc. 
Recall  to  the  children's  minds  that  all 
these  things  had  not  yet  happened  but 
God  knew  that  they  would  happen  in 
the  future.  Because  of  his  faith  and  obe- 
dience Nephi  was  allowed  to  see  them. 

In  the  story,  "God's  gift  to  Guide," 
the  tent  of  Father  Lehi  might  be  drawn 


by  the  children.  Have  them  draw  the 
many  trees  surrounding  it.  Which  way 
were  these  people  to  go  in  order  to  reacn 
the  place  where  Heavenly  Father  wished 
them  to  live?  What  was  provided  for 
them  by  the  Lord  so  that  they  would 
not  lose  their  way?  Where  was  it  found 
and  by  whom?  Have  the  children  com- 
plete the  picture  with  Father  Lehi  find- 
ing the  Liahona  in  the  tent  door. 

The  next  story  shows  in  what  way 
the  Lord  helps  those  who  are  faithfid 
and  obedient  to  His  will.  This  time 
four  brothers  start  out  in  quest  for  foocl 
for  their  loved  ones.  An  accident  occurs, 
but  because  of  his  faith  and  determina- 
tion to  overcome  this  handicap,  Nephi 
is  blessed  of  the  Lord  and  is  able  to 
provide  the  food  necessary.  The  major 
pictures  of  this  story  can  also  be  drawn. 
The  tiniest  folks  can  draw  something. 
Give  them  an  opportunity  to  participate. 
Appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  children, 
however  crude  and  unfinished  the  pic- 
tures may  seem  to  you.  Their  own  pic- 
tures will  carry  the  messages  of  the 
stories  far  deeper  into  their  hearts  than 
any  amount  of  talking  can  do. 

Songs  for  the  month:  "Obedience" — 
p.  1 6 — Kindergarten  and  Primary  Songs, 
by  Thomassen.  "I  cannot  Do  Great 
Things" — p.  30 — Songs  for  Little  People, 
Danielson  and  Conantj  "The  Extra 
Prayer" — ^p.  16 — Songs  for  Little  People, 
Danielson  and  Conant;  "God  is  Love" 
(Easter  Song)— p.  76— and  "Children's 
Easter  Praise" — ^p.  74 — Songs  for  Little 
People — Danielson  and  Conant.  "Songs 
for  Little  People"  is  a  new  song  book, 
now  on  sale  at  the  Deseret  Book  Com- 
pany. 
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Rest  Exercises : 
For  this  month, 
have  the  childreen 
play  that  they  are 
Nephi  and  his 
brothers  chopping 
down  the  trees  to 
make  the  boards  for 
the  ship,  nailing  the  boards  together,  car- 
rying their  belongings  into  the  ship,  pitch- 
ing their  tents  in  the  Promised  Land, 
digging  and  cultivating  their  gardens,  etc. 
These  activities  will  rest  the  children  and 
will  strengthen  the  lesson  message. 

Note:  Teachers  will  find  valuable 
helps  in  the  preparation  of  these  lessons 
by  reading  Book  of  Mormon  quarterlies 
(Course  A)  and  teachers'  outlines  in 
The  Instructor. 

Second  Sunday,  March  11,  1934 
Lesson  118.  The  Building  of  the  Ship 

Text:  I  Nephi  17;  18:1-8;  "Life  Les- 
sons for  Little  Ones." 

Objective:  Faith  opens  the  way  to  do 
seemingly  impossible  things. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  The  Lord  Talks  With  Nephi. 

a.  Commands  him  to  build  a  ship. 

b.  The    design    and   instructions    given 
him  by  the  Lord. 

II.  Nephi  Obeys — Builds  the  Ship. 

a.  Makes  tools  for  his  use. 

b.  Is  ridiculed  by  his  brothers. 

c.  They  repent  and  assist  him. 

d.  Boat  is  completed. 

III.  The  Lord  Commands  all  to  Enter  the 

Ship. 

Take  with  them  food,  seeds,  etc. 

IV.  They  Put  Forth  to  Sea. 

a.  Sail  toward  the  Promised  Land. 

b.  The  Liahona  directs  them. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Has  someone 
ever  asked  you  to  do  something  that 
seemed  so  hard  you  felt  you  could  not 
do  it?  You  found  however  that  by  doing 
it  just  as  you  were  told  by  them,  you 
were  able  to  do  it,  didn't  you? 

Jim  was  in  the  first  grade  at  school. 
There  was  to  be  a  program  there  to 
which  all  the  mothers  and  fathers  were 
invited.  Jim  was  to  be  an  Indian  Chief 
in  the  part  put  on  by  his  grade. 

"What  kind  of  costume  do  you  want 
my  mother  to  make  for  me?"  Jim  asked 
his  teacher. 

"This  time,  Jim,  we  are  not  going  to 
ask   anybody's   mother   to   make   their 
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"Our  Father's  love  is  sure 
And  very  wise  His  care. 
He  gives  us  what  He  knows  is  best 
And  hears  our  every  prayer." 


costume.  We  are 
going  to  make  them 
ourselves,  right  here 
in  school,"  said  the 
teacher. 

"Oh,  Miss  Brown, 
I  never  could  do 
that.  I  don't  know 
how  to  sew  or  make  it  fit.  It  wouldn't 
look  good  if  I  did  it,"  said  Jim. 

Miss  Brown  smiled.  "Well,  Jim,  don't 
worry,"  she  said.  "Just  bring  a  couple 
of  gunny  sacks  and  some  bright  colored 
yarn  to  school  and  I  will  show  you  how 
to  make  the  finest  costume  you  ever 
wore." 

Jim  obeyed  his  teacher.  Each  day 
he  worked  hard,  doing  as  his  teacher 
told  him.  On  the  night  of  the  program, 
it  was  hard  to  tell  who  was  the  most 
proud  of  the  Indian  Chief's  costume, 
Jim,  his  mother  and  father  or  his  teacher. 

"And  I  made  it  myself,"  Jim  proudly 
exclaimed.  "But  Miss  Brown  told  me 
how,"  he  added  shyly. 

Third  Sunday,  March  18,  1934 

Lesson  119.  On  the  Ocean 

Text :  I  Nephi  1 8 : 9-23;  "Life  Lessons 
for  Little  Ones." 

Objective:  The  Lord  blesses  those 
who  honor  Him  and  obey  His  command^ 
ments. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  'The  Family  on  the  Ship. 

a.  Some   honor  God — Obey   His  com- 
mandments. 

b.  Laman  and  his  followers  do  not — 
Are  rude  and  boisterous. 

c.  Nephi  reproves  the  brothers. 

1.  They  rebel. 

2.  They  bind  and  torture  Nephi. 

II.  Pvmished  for  Their  Disobedience. 

a.  A  great  storm  arises. 

1.  Liahona  refuses  to  work. 

2.  Boat  threatened  with  destruction. 

b.  People    become    frightened — Release 
Nephi. 

III.  Peace  and  Calmness  Restored, 
a.  Nephi  guides  the  ship. 

1.  Sail   again  toward   the   Promised 
Land. 

2.  Liahona  guides  them  again. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  As  I  look  at  so 
many  happy  smiling  boys  and  girls,  I 
too  am  happy.  I  am  happy  because  you 
have  all  come  to  Sunday  School  this 
morning.  I  am  happy  because  all  of  you 
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closed  your  eyes  and  bowed  your  heads 
when  the  Sacrament  was  being  admin- 
istered. I  am  happy,  too,  because 
each  one  of  you  came  in  to  Sunday 
School  so  quietly  and  took  your  seats 
without  disturbing  others.  All  these 
things  tell  our  Heavenly  Father  that  you 
love  Him  and  wish  to  obey  all  that  He 
asks  you  to  do.  For  this  reason  you  are 
happy  and  because  you  honor  and  obey 
Him,  the  Lord  will  bless  you  at  all  times. 

Fourth  Sunday,  March  25,  1934 

Lesson  120.  Lehi  and  His  Family 
Reach  the  Promised  Land 

Nephi  1,  2,  3,  4:1-12;  "Life  Lessons  for 
Little  Ones." 

Objective:  Happiness  and  joy  are  the 
rewards  of  those  who  faith}ully  serve 
the  Lord. 


Orqanization  of  Material: 
I.  The  Arrival. 

a.  They  sight  land  and  disembark. 

b.  Give  thanks  to  God. 
A  Choice  New  Land. 

Seeds  and  plants  grow  abundantly. 


II. 


b.  Many  kinds  of  animals  found. 
Precious  metals  discovered. 


c. 


III.  Nephi  Commanded  to  Make  a  Book. 

a.  To  be  of  metal. 

b.  History  of  his  people  to  be  written 
on  it. 

IV.  Father  Lehi  Leaves  His  Blessing. 

a.  Calls  his  family  together. 

1.  Many  children  have  been  born. 

2.  Tells  of  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  This  new  land  given  them  by  God. 

4.  Obedience  to  God  will  be  reward- 
ed. 


5.  Gives  to  each  a  blessing. 
V.  Father  Lehi  Leaves  Them. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Betty  Jane  had 
just  come  home  from  Sunday  School. 
As  she  sat  on  the  front  porch  swinging 
she  thought  of  what  her  Bishop  had 
said.  It  was  this,  "If  every  little  boy 
and  girl  would  save  their  pennies  and 
bring  them  to  church,  we  could  have  a 
new  curtain  for  our  Amusement  Hall 
Stage.  If  they  have  no  pennies  now, 
perhaps  they  could  earn  a  few  by  next 
Sunday.  Heavenly  Father  will  make 
you  very  happy  if  you  do  this.  How 
many  will  try?'  Betty  Jane  had  raised 
her  hand.  Now,  she  wondered,  how 
could  she  earn  that  penny  that  she  prom- 
ised to  bring  to  the  Bishop.  All  at  once 
she  thought  of  an  idea  and  ran  to  find 
mother. 

^'Mother,  if  I  keep  the  washbasin 
clean  every  day  this  week,  will  you  give 
me  a  penny  to  take  to  the  Bishop  next 
Sunday?"  asked  Betty  Jane. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Mother,  "but  first 
tell  me  just  what  the  Bishop  said  that  he 
wanted  the  penny  for." 

As  Betty  Jane  explained.  Mother  as- 
sured her  that  perhaps  she  could  find 
other  things  for  Betty  Jane  to  do  so  that 
she  might  earn  more  pennies. 

A  smiling,  happy  little  girl  skipped 
to  Sunday  School  the  next  week  with 
five  pennies  clasped  tightly  in  her  hand 
to  give  to  her  Bishop.  The  Bishop 
thanked  her  and  Betty  Jane  knew  that 
lieavenly  Father  was  pleased  with  her 
also.  ,  . 
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GET  READY  FOR  THE  CONVENTION 

Every  teacher  in  this  department  attending  the  coming 
S.  S.  Stake  Convention  is  asked  to  be  prepared  on  Lesson  131 
"The  Missionary  Labors  of  Nephi  and  His  Brothers/*  (Hcla- 
man.  Chap*  5)*  See  "Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones/*  Third  Year. 
Each  group  of  ward  workers  is  asked  to  bring  one  type  of 
illustrative  material  for  any  lesson  in  1934  and  to  explain  why 
this  type  was  selected. 


No  Question  Who 

Fred:  Last  night  I  dreamed  I  married  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world. 

Maude:    Were  we  happy?— TSfrai;  Stories. 

High  Geared 

"Your  boy  friend  talks  too  much.  He  rat- 
tles on  like  a  flivver.  I'm  afraid  he  is  a  flat 
tire." 

"I  know,  pa,  but  his  clutch  is  grand." 

Functional  Architecture 

Nature  is  wonderful!  A  million  years  ago 
she  didn't  know  we  were  going  to  wear 
spectacles,  yet  look  at  the  way  she  placed 
our  ears. — Annapolis  Log. 

But  Try  and  Get  It 

Steward  (on  board  ship) :  Madam,  I've 
attended  to  you  as  best  I  can,  and  I've  sup- 
plied every  want,  but  you  still  seem  imsatis- 
fied.    What  do  you  want  now? 

Lady   (seasick) :     I  want  the  earth. 

Even  the  Animals  "Chisel" 

Biffem:  "Gracious  goodness!  Even  the 
cows  have  begun  hoarding." 

Skiffem:     "You  don't  say." 

Biffem:  "Yes,  here  it  is  in  the  headlines: 
'Light  native  cow  hides  6  cents.'  " 

In  Every  Ward 

"What  are  you  children  playing?"  asked 
mother  one  day. 

''We're  playing  church,"  replied  Jackie. 

"How  nice!"  said  mother;  "but  worshippers 
shouldn't  whisper  in  church." 

'|We  know  that,  mother,"  said  Jackie,  "but 
we're  the  choir." 

Common  Complaint 

"You're  looking  bad,  old  man.  What's 
the  trouble?" 

"Domestic." 

"But  you  always  said  your  wife  was  a 
pearl." 

"So  she  is.  It's  the  mother  o*  pearl  that's 
the  trouble."^— Stray  Stories. 


Tis  A  Tough  Life 

"Say  Bill,  if  you  had  five  bucks  in  youi 
pocket,  what  would  you  think?" 

Bill:  "I'd  think  I  had  somebody  else's 
pants  on." 

He  Was  Interested 

^;What's  the  matter  with  Ted?" 

"Too  conceited.  The  other  day  he  bought 
a  book  called  'What  Two  Million  Women 
Want,'  just  to  see  if  they  spelt  his  name 
right." 

Up  to  Date 

Parson:  You  love  to  go  to  Sunday  School, 
don't  you,  Robert? 

Bobby:     Yes,  sir. 

Parson:  What  do  you  expect  to  learn 
today? 

Bobby:  The  date  of  the  picnic. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Guesswork 

Father:  "Why  were  you  kept  in  at 
school?" 

Son:  "I  didn't  know  where  the  Azores 
were." 

Father:  "In  the  future,  just  remember 
where  you  put  things." 

Indian  Lore 

Father:  "Now,  Tonuny,  you've  been  at 
school  a  long  time.  What  is  the  wife  of  an 
Indian  called?" 

Tommy:     "A  squaw,  Dad." 

Father:  "Good.  And  can  you  tell  me 
what  his  child  is  called?" 

Tommy:     "A  squawler." 

Today's  Storyette 

A  Scot  was  having  a  heated  argument  with 
a  street  car  conductor  about  the  fare.  The 
conductor  insisted  it  was  7  cents,  but  the 
Scot  was  holding  out  for  a  nickel.  Finally. 
as  the  car  stopped,  the  conductor  became 
exasperated  and  grabbed  the  Scot's  valise, 
hurling  it  off  the  car,  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  Scot  follow.  "Hoot  mon,  yelled 
the  Scotchman,  "first  you  overcharge  me, 
then  you  try  to  kill  my  little  boy!" 
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and  remember  that  we  are  equipped 

to  handle  your  printing  and  binding 

needs  economically  and  well, 

MUSIC  PRINTERS— PRINTERS 
BINDERS— RULERS 
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ROYAL  COAL 

''Utah's  Purest  CoaV 


KNIGHT 

Spring  Canyon  Coal 
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"Utah's  Cleanest  J  Hardest,  Hottest  CoaV 

These  Coals  make  cheery,  warm,  happy  homes,  and  are  sold  by  Grood  Coal 
Dealers  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  West 

Knight  Fuel  Co.  Royal  Coal  Co* 

8th  Floor  Newhonse  BIdg.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Leonard  E.  Adams,  General  Sales  Agent 


SAY   THAT   YOU  SAW  IT   IN   THE   INSTRUCTOR 


TURN  OVER  THAT  NEW  LEAF  FOR  1934 
AND  YOU'LL  SEE 


THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY— 

BUT  NEVER  MORE  TRUE  THAN  TODAY 

Each  year  a  greater  number  of  people  realize  the  fact  that  a 
Beneficial  Life  Insurance  Contract  offers  the  ideal  Family  Savings^— 
Investment  Plan— 

•  GUARANTEES  A  FAMILY  ESTATE 

•  PROTECTION  FOR  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

•  AN  INCOME  FOR  YOU  AT  OLD  AGE 

ANY  BENEFICIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  WILL  GLADLY  GIVE  YOU  DETAILS 
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